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A.R.A.,  1870—1880. 

HE  ten  years  of  Vicat  Cole's  Associateship,  with 
which  this  volume  deals,  was  a  period  of 
active  and  zealous  work,  rich  in  its  results. 
For  every  picture  which  he  exhibited,  he 
painted,  perhaps,  ten  others,  mostly  of  smaller 
size,  all  of  which  were  designed  with  as  much  care, 
and  finished  as  conscientiously,  as  if  they  were  intended 
for  exhibition.  He  could  not  "  scamp  "  his  work  ; 
he  loved  it  too  well  to  trifle  with  it  ;  it  was  part 
of  his  very  life.  The  pictures  here  reproduced  are 
sufficient  to  form  an  artistic  history  of  the  period,  and 
to  show  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  the  wide  scope  of 
his  art.  They  express  the  intense  love  of  a  great  human 
heart  for  Nature,  the  depth  of  poetic  feeling  which  that 
love  inspired,  as  well  as  an  unfailing  sense  of  beauty 
and  power  of  interpreting  it. 
b 
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Twenty-five  important  paintings  were  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  these  years.  In  all 
a  lofty  standard  of  art  is  reached  and  maintained;  there 
is  not  a  weak  picture  among  them.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject be  river,  mountain,  sea,  or  inland  landscape,  the 
same  force  and  feeling  are  conspicuous  in  all.  There  is 
no  feeble  or  hesitating  touch.  The  treatment  is  marked 
by  decision  and  firmness ;  the  conception  discloses  a 
perfect  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  the 
execution  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of 
his  craft. 

But  most  impressive  of  all  is  the  subtle  sentiment 
which  each  picture  conveys  to  the  seeing  eye  and  under- 
standing heart.  They  are  a  series  of  poems,  by  turns 
lofty,  tender,  or  inspiriting  in  strain.  What  if  the 
scenes  which  the  artist  depicts  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  well-known  fields,  wooded  vistas,  and  streams  of  his 
island  home  ?  He  interweaves  with  them  a  magic  of 
his  own.  They  are  presented,  steeped  each  in  some 
transient  atmospheric  effect.  The  mist  of  the  morning, 
the  splendour  of  noon,  dewy  eve,  and  the  solemn  hour 
of  "  parting  day,"  throw  their  spell  over  the  landscape. 
An  underlying  pathos,  a  tender  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  penetrates  the  whole. 

To  the  connoisseur  whose  one  idea  of  landscape  art 
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is  confined  to  that  of  the  so-called  classical  school,  these 
revelations  of  Nature  are  little  short  of  an  offence.  A 
landscape,  according  to  his  view,  should  be  composed 
strictly  after  the  following  recipe,  as  set  out  by  Mr. 
Dutton  Cook  in  his  "Art  in  England": — 

''The  classically-composed  landscape  was  somewhat  in 
this  wise  :  in  no  particular  country  a  temple  of  ruins 
on  the  rierht  band  was  balanced  bv  a  trio  of  towering; 
pines  on  the  left.  In  the  middle-distance  was  raised 
another  temple  in  a  more  tenantable  state  of  repair ; 
above,  a  river  crossed  by  a  broken  bridge,  the  ragged 
arches  strongly  reflected  in  the  water  ;  at  the  back,  in 
the  centre  of  the  horizontal  line  (gracefully  waved  with 
lilac  mountains)  was  the  sun,  rising  or  setting,  it  was 
never  quite  certain  which  ;  w  hilst  little,  ill-drawn,  inch- 
high  figures  straggled  about  in  the  foreground  and  gave 
a  name  to  the  picture — Venus  and  Adonis,  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  etc.  etc." 

But  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  Vicat  Cole's  subjects,  and 
the  simple  sincerity  with  which  he  treats  them,  have  an 
indescribable  charm.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
great  school  of  English  landscape  art,  of  which  he  was 
for  so  many  years  the  representative,  needed  a  defender. 
Its  high  artistic  qualities,  noble  purpose,  and  singular 
fidelity  are  generally  recognised  and  appreciated.  But 
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there  is  still  a  small  clique,  of  many  words,  who  set 
themselves  up  as  guides  of  the  public  taste,  and  assume 
that  the  French  school  only  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  the  model  to  be  imitated  by  our  younger  artists. 
Naturally,  to  these  high  authorities  Vicat  Cole's  work 
was  caviare,  and,  whilst  they  could  not  deny  his  great 
knowledge,  power  and  skill,  they  lost  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  slightingly  of  his  work.  According  to  them, 
French  method,  treatment  and  sentiment  are  always 
right,  English  always  wrong.  Now  Vicat  Cole's  art  is 
intensely  English  in  subject,  treatment  and  feeling.  No 
foreign  painter,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  ever  had  any 
direct  influence  on  him.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  an 
English  landscape  painter  to  look  abroad.  The  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  are  all  English ;  their  very  art 
had  its  origin  in  the  lovely  scenes  of  this  island,  and 
its  inspiration  in  the  description  of  those  scenes  by 
native  poets. 

A  few  forcible  words  on  the  nationality  of  art  may 
be  here  appropriately  quoted  from  "  Modern  Painters  "  :— 

"  It  is  a  fact,  more  universally  acknowledged  than 
enforced  or  acted  upon,  that  all  great  painters,  of  what- 
ever school,  have  been  great  only  in  their  rendering  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  felt  from  early  childhood,  and 
that  the  greatest  among  them  have  been  the  most  frank 
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in  acknowledging  their  inability  to  treat  anything  suc- 
cessfully but  that  with  which  they  1 1  a<  1  been  familiar. 
.  .  .  .  No  man  ever  painted,  or  ever  will  paint  well, 
anything  but  what  he  has  early  and  long  seen,  early 
and  long  felt,  early  and  long  loved.  .  .  .  All  artists 
who  have  attempted  to  assume,  or  in  their  weakness 
have  been  affected  by,  the  national  peculiarities  of  other 
times  and  countries,  have  instantly,  whatever  their 
original  power,  fallen  to  third-rate  rank,  or  fallen 
altogether,  and  have  invariably  lost  their  birthright  and 
blessing,  lost  their  power  over  the  human  heart,  lost  all 
capability  of  teaching  or  benefiting  others.  .  .  .  What- 
ever is  to  be  truly  great  and  affecting  must  have  on  it 
the  strong  stamp  of  the  native  land.  Not  a  law  this, 
but  a  necessity,  from  the  intense  hold  on  their  country 
of  the  affections  of  all  truly  great  men.  All  classicality,  all 
Middle-Age  patent-reviving,  is  utterly  vain  and  absurd  ; 
if  we  are  now  to  do  anything  great,  good,  awful,  religious, 
it  must  be  got  out  of  our  own  little  island,  and  out  of 
these  very  times." 

Vicat  Cole  was  thoroughly  national  in  all  his  work. 
The  strength  of  his  art,  and  its  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
others,  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  on  it  "  the  strong 
stamp  of  the  native  land,"  and  that  he  had  "  early  and 
long  seen,  early  and  long  felt,  early  and  long  loved "  the 
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scenes  he  painted.  Even  his  passion  for  the  sea  was 
part  of  his  national  heritage.  He  was  one  of  a  great 
race  of  seamen  whose  "  home  is  on  the  deep "  as  truly 
as  in  the  wooded  vale.  The  sea  was  to  him  a  second 
native  land,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  never  so  happy  as 
when  ploughing  its  wide  fields,  watching  the  movement 
of  its  waves,  and  studying  how  to  represent  on  canvas 
their  ever-varying  forms  and  the  ever-changing  play  of 
light  on  their  crests  and  curves.  There  is  a  strange 
suggestion  of  comparison  between  waves  and  stooks  of 
corn  in  his  painting  of  sunlight  on  the  wind-caught 
spray  of  the  crest  of  the  one,  and  on  the  topmost  ears 
of  the  other.  On  the  sea,  as  on  the  land,  he  paints 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  deep  and  inner  acquaintance 
alone  can  give,  and  with  a  sympathy  which  only  an 
ardent  love  of  the  subject  can  inspire. 

This  sympathy  with  the  beauties  of  Nature  was 
born  in  him,  as  were  also  those  specia]  gifts  of  hand 
and  eye  which  distinguish  the  artist  from  other  men  ; 
but  the  deep  and  inner  acquaintance  was  gained  by 
constant  observation  and  continuous  effort  to  realise 
on  canvas  what  he  saw.  All  his  life  he  was  an 
earnest  worker,  and  never  more  so  than  during  these 
ten  years  of  his  Associateship.  He  had  now  reached 
a  period  in  his  career  as  an  artist  at  which  many  a 
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landscape  painter  before  him  had  sunk  into  a  man- 
nerist ;  at  which  Calcott,  for  example,  "instead  of  the 
careful  study  of  Nature  and  Nature's  effects,  began 
to  rely  on  sketches  and  on  his  memory — to  rely  on 
his  art-knowledge,  his  composition,  his  sweet  exe- 
cution." 

But  Vicat  Cole,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  returned 
continually  to  Nature  for  his  facts,  for  his  inspiration. 
The  motto  which  he  had  adopted  from  Michael  Angelo 
— "  Still  I  learn  " — was  a  real  expression  of  his  attitude 
towards  his  art ;  and  from  whom  should  he  learn  but 
from  his  first  "  guide  and  mistress " — Nature  ?  Hence 
the  continual  freshness  visible  in  all  his  work.  It  is 
true,  his  pictures  were  composed  in  his  studio  from 
studies  made  on  canvas  or  stored  in  the  recesses  of 
his  powerful  memory,  but  they  had  no  taint  of  the 
studio  on  them  ;  they  were  unmarred  visions  of  Nature 
in  all  her  simplicity,  in  all  her  purity.  The  secret  of 
the  freshness  of  his  art  lay  in  this  constant  renewal 
of  his  study  of  the  scenery  he  painted.  If  he  exhibited 
a  landscape  of  Surrey,  the  Aran,  Scotland,  or  the 
Thames,  he  had  assuredly  spent  much  time  on  the  spot, 
during  the  previous  year,  mastering  its  details,  impress- 
ing its  features  on  his  mind,  gaining  an  insight  into 
the  genius  loci.     The  winter  and  early  spring  months 
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only  were  spent  in  his  studio,  the  rest  of  the  year 
amongst  the  scenes  he  intended  to  represent.  And 
all  the  time  he  would  be  working  with  his  colours  or 
storing  up  impressions  in  his  memory. 


STUDY  OX  THE  RIVER. 


STUDY    FOR  "TWILIGHT"  PICTURE  (1870). 

1870. 

"  TWILIGHT  "  "  SUNSHINE  SHOWERS." 

HE  two  pictures  exhibited  by  the  new  Asso- 
ciate   in    1870   were    totally   different  in 
subject  and  treatment.    The  first,  which  the 
artist   in    his    diary    names    "  Twilight,"  was 
described  in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue  by 
Gray's  lines  : — 

"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  world  a  solemn  stillness  holds." 

No  more   poetic  or  impressive   landscape   was  ever 
c 
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painted.  It  is  a  perfect  conception,  a  requiem  of 
"parting  day."  Grandeur,  simplicity,  and  depth  of 
repose  are  its  most  striking  features ;  and  there  is  a 
weird  beauty  in  its  tone  and  colour  which  accords 
completely  with  the  scene  and  sentiment.  The  scene 
is  taken  from  a  spot  on  the  Aran  at  Bury.  The 
deserted  punt  moored  by  the  bank  of  the  silent 
stream  ;  the  village  maiden,  vix  bene  visa,  driving  home 
the  cattle ;  the  twilight  hour — all  tell  of  the  end  of 
labour  and  the  rest  of  evening.  The  solemn  church, 
in  its  strength  and  immobility,  stands  out  dark  against 
the  serene  sky,  which  glows  with  the  last  beams  of 
dying  day.  On  the  flowing  stream  the  reflections  of 
the  flushing  light  of  the  sky  are  finely  contrasted  with 
the  deep  shadows,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  reeds, 
lightly  stirred  by  the  faintest  air,  alone  catch  a  reflected 
glimmer.  A  sense  of  profound  stillness  and  peace 
pervades  the  whole.  The  "  solemn  stillness,"  like  the 
Egyptian  darkness,  can  be  felt.  To  have  painted  one 
such  picture  is  enough  to  ensure  for  the  artist's  name 
a  place  on  the  roll  of  great  painters.  Once  seen,  it 
can  never  be  forgotten,  but  lingers  in  the  memory  like 
a  strain  of  sublime  music. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  hard  for  those  who  knew  the 
painter  to  believe  that  some  grand  sonata  of  Beethoven's 


"  twilight: 
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was  echoing  through  his  brain  and  associating  itself 
with  the  poetry  of  the  scene  whilst  he  was  painting. 
There  is  a  strange  feeling,  like  that  produced  by 
mysterious  chords  of  music,  revealed  in  the  picture, 
which  itself  might  well  be  described  as  the  "  Twilight 
Sonata." 

The  painting  is  no  less  remarkable  as  a  test  of 
artistic  power.  Vicat  Cole  had  by  this  time  found 
liberty  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  He  was 
now  one  of  the  few  to  whom  it  lias  been  given  "  to 
reproduce  effects  which  are  as  fleeting  as  they  are 
beautiful,  which  pass  as  suddenly  as  they  arise,  and 
can  only  be  reproduced  by  the  hand  of  genius,  work- 
ing with  the  stores  of  a  schooled  memory,  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  long  and  patient  study."  *  One 
such  effect  he  represents  perfectly  in  this  picture,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reproduce  it 
are  set  forth  with  precise  accuracy  in  the  passage 
({noted  above.  It  is  no  slovenly  daub  of  the  Impres- 
sionist. Every  line,  every  tint  is  taken  from  the  stores 
of  a  schooled  memory  or  from  the  treasures  of  long 
and  patient  study. 

The  original  study  (p.  9),  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
is   even    more   impressive  than  the  picture   itself.  It 

*  Redgrave's  "  A  Century  of  Painters." 
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represents  a  later  moment,  just  "  when  pensive  evening 
deepens  into  night."  The  light  in  the  sky  and  its 
reflection  on  the  stream  are  tinged  with  that  mysterious 
green  hue  which  sometimes  lingers  last  at  twilight, 
and  the  bars  of  heavy  cloud  are  touched  witli  a  deep 
purple.  Broad  and  daring  effects  of  colour,  painted 
with  rapid  brush,  transfer  to  the  canvas  with  marvellous 
power  the  fleeting  impression  of  pensive  evening  in  all 
its  calm  solemnity.  As  an  idea  it  is  perfect,  and  the 
Impressionist  would  call  it  equally  perfect  as  a  picture ; 
but  the  artist  had  a  higher  and  more  conscientious 
feeling  of  the  power  and  duty  of  art,  and  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  call  a  rough  study,  produced  by 
a  few  hours'  rapid  work,  a  picture,  or  to  claim  to  be 
paid  for  it  as  such. 

The  second  picture  of  the  year — "  Sunshine  Showers  " 
(p.  13) — of  which  only  the  dim  outline  from  a  faded 
photograph  can  be  given — is  a  wide  view  from  Holmbury 
Hill.  The  foreground  is  taken  up  by  an  expanse  of 
heathery  common  in  deep  cloud-shadow,  except  where 
the  light  is  reflected  from  the  pools  of  rain  on  the 
wet  cart-track,  or  where  its  reflections  are  caught  by 
the  purple  bloom  of  the  heather.  Over  the  middle- 
distance,  and  the  Weald  stretching  to  the  horizon,  a 
flood  of  afternoon  sunlight  is  poured,  whilst  a  splendid 
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rainbow— "the  rainbow  smiling  on  the  faded  storm"— 
with  Lei tli  Hill  behind  it,  spans  the  valley  on  the  left. 
The  distance  is  wrapt  in  a  pearly  haze  of  light,  and 
the  tender  gradations  of  tone  have  a  marvellously 
truthful  effect.  Exquisitely  delicate  are  the  hues  of  the 
bow  itself;  and  the  transparency  of  its  film,  with  the 
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lustrous  effect  on  the  trees  and  hills  seen  through  it, 
is  admirably  brought  out.  The  rainbow  had  always 
great  attractions  for  the  artist,  whose  delight  in 
catching  its  pure  colours  at  every  angle  is  shown  in 
numerous  sketches.  In  this  picture,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes in  his  diary  as  "  The  Rainbow,"  it  forms  a 
brilliant  feature. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  the  painting  is  a  splendid  real- 
isation of  one  of  Nature's  fairest  passing  moods,  such 
as  has  seldom  been  caught  and  rendered  permanent 
by  art.  Such  works  are  the  triumphs  of  genius.  To 
seize  the  rare  and  fleeting  effect,  and  to  reproduce  it 
with  consummate  fidelity  of  line,  tint  and  feeling, 
needs  powers  of  the  highest  order,  trained  by  long 
years  of  constant  study.  The  vision  passes,  but 
remains  fixed  in  the  artist's  mind  perfect  in  all  its 
details.  A  few  dashes  of  colour,  hastily  laid  on 
canvas,  is  all  that  the  moment  allows,  and  these  are 
the  only  notes  he  has  to  aid  his  memory.  The  scene 
imprinted  on  his  inner  sight  must  be  worked  out  by 
imagination,  guided  by  the  sure  knowledge  attained 
by  observation. 


1871. 

"AUTUMN    GOLD"  "  APRIL  SKIES." 

N  considering  the  three  pictures  exhibited  by 
Vicat  Cole  in  1871—"  Autumn  Gold,"  "  April 
Skies;"  and  "  A  Misty  Morning" — the  reader 
may  first  note  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  self- 
appointed  critic  in  "  A  Guide  to  the  most 
Notable  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
1871."    Of  "Autumn  Gold"  he  writes:— 

"  Rich  and  warm  in  colour :  the  sunlight  on  the 
sheaves,  the  pomp  of  summer  foliage  and  varied  tint  of 
cloud  and  sky  are  skilfully  managed.  But  mere  dexterity 
and  cunning  of  hand,  though  they  may  produce  startling 
effects  of  legerdemain,  will  never  suffice  to  make  a  great 
artist,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  purpose  and  feeling  in  this 
picture  which  contrasts  unpleasantly  with  its  width  of 
canvas." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  shallow  criticism  to 
which  Vicat  Cole's  work  was  continually  exposed — a 
criticism  which,  in  this  instance,  is  so  flagrantly  unjust, 
that  a  single  glance  at  the  picture  itself  is  enough  to 
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refute  it.  The  charge  amounts  to  this,  that  by  mere 
dexterity  and  cunning  of  hand  the  painter  has  produced 
a  picture  characterised  by  startling  effects  of  leger- 
demain and  a  lack  of  purpose  and  feeling.  Dexterity 
and  cunning  of  hand  had  been  acquired  by  Vicat  Cole 
by  long  years  of  patient  work,  and,  had  he  chosen  to 
stoop  to  startling  effects  of  legerdemain,  he  could  have 
produced,  with  little  trouble  to  himself,  ten  pictures  for 
every  one  of  those  which  he  painted  so  conscientiously. 
How  resolutely  he  refrained  from  sacrificing  purpose  and 
feeling  to  mere  dexterity,  those  who  knew  him  best  and 
saw  his  method  of  work  can  testify. 

By  good  fortune,  the  critic,  in  his  endeavour  to  lower 
the  painter,  has  chosen  as  the  object  of  his  depreciation 
a  picture  which  is  almost  unrivalled  in  later  landscape 
art  for  the  very  qualities  which  he  professes  himself 
unable  to  perceive.  The  writer  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  it  at  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  Mr.  C.  Lucas 
bought  it  at  the  private  view  of  the  exhibition  of  1871. 
At  the  first  glance  it  is  recognised  as  a  noble  and 
impressive  picture  ;  and  the  longer  it  is  regarded,  the 
deeper  is  the  impression  it  makes.  It  represents  per- 
fectly the  painter's  entire  sympathy  with  Nature,  his 
delight  in  colour,  and  his  intense  feeling  of  the  poetry 
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of  the  scene.  But  a  small  part  of  the  canvas  is  taken 
up  by  the  corn,  which  seems  to  be  introduced  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  of  its  glowing  tones  with 
those  of  the  deep  foliage. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  picture  can  wonder  at  the 
delight  of  the  colourist  in  the  splendour  which  the  low 
light  of  late  afternoon  throws  over  the  harvest  field 
— a  splendour  which  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
cool,  long  shadows  cast  by  the  trees.  A  close  inspection 
shows  that  the  corn  itself  is  painted  with  a  bold 
breadth,  which  yet,  when  viewed  at  a  proper  distance, 
resolves  itself  into  an  appearance  of  the  highest  finish. 
The  softness  and  brilliancy  of  mellow  sunshine  have 
never  been  painted  more  forcibly.  On  the  heights  to  the 
right  the  foliage  is  touched  with  the  hues  of 

"  autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves  " — 

whilst  the  sheltered  trees  in  the  valley  retain  their 
summer  freshness.  There  is  a  slight  haze,  indicating 
heat,  over  the  distance  and  sky,  which,  together  with 
the  magnificent  masses  of  foliage,  are  painted  with  great 
depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  The  breadths  of  shadow 
and  half-shadowT  in  the  trees  are  remarkable  both  for 
the  skill  and  truth  with  which  they  are  painted,  and 
for  the  rich  tone  which  they  give  to  the  whole  picture. 
d 
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If  a  landscape  purely  English  may,  without  offence 
to  the  hypercritical,  be  described  as  painted  in  the 
"grand  style,"  this  is  surely  one,  for  it  exhibits  all  the 
excellences  which  that  phrase  is  supposed  to  include. 
It  is  simple,  broad,  and  massive  in  treatment,  and 
pervaded  with  a  sense  of  atmosphere  and  powerful 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  With  sentiment  the  picture 
is  full-charged.  The  artist  celebrates  in  it  the  fulness 
of  the  year's  maturity,  the  perfection  of  its  beauty  and 
the  crowning  season  of  its  prime.  But  the  sense  of 
fruition  is  tinged  with  regret  ;  the  pensive  idea  of 
mutability  is  conveyed  in  the  changing  tints  of  autumn 
leaves  and  the  declining  sunbeams.  The  last  charge 
that  should  be  brought  against  such  a  work  is  that  it 
shows  a  lack  of  purpose  and  feeling,  and  the  last 
wish  of  the  beholder  would  be  to  see  the  width  of 
canvas  reduced. 

The  remarks  of  the  same  critic  on  "April  Skies" 
are  even  more  inept,  and  show  so  strange  an  ignorance 
of  the  method  and  possibilities  of  the  use  of  colours, 
that  his  presumption  in  venturing  to  tell  a  great  painter 
what  he  should  or  should  not  do,  appears  the  more 
amazing.  "  Cannot  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,"  he  writes,  "  manage 
to  give  a  more  subdued  tone  to  his  pictures  ?  The 
glare  here  is,  it  seems  to  us,  excessive  and  painful  to 
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the  eyes.  Certainly,  apart  from  that,  this  is  a  charming 
picture,  well  put  together  and  combined." 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  artist  was 
at  all  times  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
critics.  His  perfect  knowledge  of  bis  art  made  evident 
to  him  their  ignorance,  and  as  a  rule  lie  regarded  their 
would-be  smart  utterances  as  so  much  claptrap,  intended 
only  to  show  the  public  what  clever  fellows  they  are. 

To  the  opinion  of  his  brother-artists,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  attached  the  highest  importance,  as  being 
founded  on  real  knowledge,  and  any  expression  of  that 
opinion  he  would  treat  with  the  greatest  respect.  Also 
he  appreciated  highly  the  impression  produced  by  his 
work,  apart  from  its  technicalities,  on  lovers  of  Nature, 
and  was  much  pleased  when  he  found  that  they  saw 
and  felt  the  sentiment  which  he  wished  to  convey. 

The  writer  remembers  showing  him  the  above 
criticism  on  "  April  Skies."  The  artist  had  his  palette 
in  hand,  and,  taking  up  a  tube  of  flake-white,  he 
squeezed  a  little  out  on  one  corner.  Then  he  lit  up  a 
piece  of  magnesium  wire  and  held  it  over  the  palette. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  this  light  is  shown  by  the  spectrum 
to  be  identical  with  sunlight.  Compared  with  it,  the 
flake-white  is  a  hundred  times  less  brilliant,  and  yet 
that  is  the  nearest  approach  to  light  which  colours  give 
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us.  This  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  painting-.  We 
have  to  start  in  a  low  key,  and  subdue  all  colour  in 
proportion.  Some  compromise  is  possible  and  necessary 
in  gradation,  but  the  lowness  of  the  key  we  cannot  alter. 
There,"  pointing  to  the  flake-white,  "  is  our  highest 
possible  light  ;  how  can  that  be  glaring  (  The  fellow 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about."  And  then 
he  passed  away  from  the  subject,  as  though  it  were  not 
worth  his  notice. 

A  few  such  replies  by  artists  themselves  to  the 
ex  cathedra  utterances  of  the  critics  would  serve  as 
valuable  lessons  in  art — if  not  to  them,  to  their  readers. 

An  excellent  summary  of  an  artist's  view  on  the 
relation  of  pigments  to  the  light  and  colours  of  Nature 
is  given  in  Redgrave's  "  A  Century  of  Painters  "  : — 

"  Painting  is,  and  must  be,  a  sacrifice  of  less  signi- 
ficant truths  in  order  to  obtain  truth  as  a  whole.  How 
can  we,  with  our  poor  pigments,  represent  the  luminous- 
ness  and  the  infinite  gradations  seen  in  Nature,  either 
of  light  and  dark,  or  of  colour  ?  Black  and  white,  for 
instance  —  the  pigments  which  represent  for  us  the 
extremes  of  light  and  darkness — what  relation  has  white 
paint,  seen  in  the  subdued  light  of  room  or  gallery, 
where  pictures  must  be  seen,  to  the  bright  light  on  the 
rolling  cumulus  in  the  summer  heavens  ;  let  alone  the 
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sun,  the  source  of  light,  or  its  reflect  ion  on  stream  or 
from  polished  surfaces?  Or  what  relation  lias  black  to 
that  intensity  of  darkness  when  from  sunny  daylight  we 
look  into  some  deep  cavernous  gloom  ?  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  pigments  which  represent  colour  : 
they  are  but  sorry  substitutes  for  Nature's  hues,  played 
upon  by  every  varying  sunbeam,  and  changing  in  every 
breeze — the  light  sometimes  reflected  from,  sometimes 
transmitted  through  leaves  and  petals,  subdued  by  greys, 
and  by  infinite  reflections  from  cloud  or  sky  ;  while  the 
artist's  gradations  can  only  be  obtained  by  degrading 
his  colours  into  tints  with  white,  or  by  diluting  them 
with  a  changing  and  changeable  medium.  The  infinite 
gradations  that  exist  in  Nature  are  almost  unattainable 
in  art ;  so  refined  and  delicate  are  they  that  the  coarse 
media  of  pigments  and  varnishes  cannot  produce  them. 

Hence  the  painter  has  to  substitute  other  truths, 
and  resorts  to  '  breadth/  whereby  he  masses  the  parts 
and  loses  the  gradations  ;  suppressing  details,  he  makes 
the  general  colour  of  the  mass  to  include  the  many 
minor  forms  and  hues  which  his  limited  means  prevent 
him  from  producing  with  adequate  truth.  For  such  as  it 
is  important  to  retain  he  reserves  his  palette,  refusing  for 
a  while  to  avail  himself  even  of  the  full  purity  of  the 
pigments  he  has  at  his  command,  in  order  that  he  may 
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have  means,  by  enhancing  points  of  light  or  of  colour, 
higher,  purer,  and  blighter  than  the  rest,  to  make  some 
object  of  interest  sparkle  and  glow  on  the  spectator's 
eye.  .  .  .  The  sunny  landscape  must  not  merely  be 
bright  and  glowing  when  the  painter  is  on  the  field  of 
his  out-of-door  labours,  but  must  bring  the  sun  and  the 
glow  of  daylight  into  our  rooms ;  and  as  every  painter 
must  be  aware  of  the  change  that  takes  place  when 
out-of-door  work  is  seen  indoors,  he  will  be  aware  that 
some  treatment  must  be  adopted  to  ensure  that  his 
work,  when  seen  indoors,  shall  have  the  effect  of  out-of- 
doors." 

The  critic  of  "  April  Skies "  was  doubtless  one  of 
those  whose  eyes  can  regard  with  satisfaction  only  the 
dim  obscurity  of  the  French  school  of  landscape.  He 
but  follows  the  fashionable  modern  craze  which  depre- 
ciates the  English  school  for  its  characteristic  excellence 
— its  fearless  attempt  to  realise  light.  The  following 
eloquent  defence  of  the  English  painters,  which  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  at  the  time,  gives 
voice  to  the  thought  of  their  many  silent  admirers  : — 

"  They  do  paint  the  skies  of  Nature  in  their  glory, 
their  variety,  their  power ;  they  do  paint  the  sea,  boldly 
and  successfully ;  they  do  paint  the  lovely  country  life 
of  England.    We  could  name  picture  after  picture  full 
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of  truest  delight  in  God's  trees,  waters,  grasses,  flowers, 
commons,  pastures,  woods,  uplands  and  lowlands,  sweet 
and  fresh,  where  the  very  dew  seems  to  sparkle  and  the 
soft  breeze  to  tremble,  where  the  most  delicate  play  of 
light  and  shade  lends  magic  and  poetry." 

Every  word  of  this  might  have  been  written  of 
Vicat  Cole's  pictures  alone,  and  the  whole  passage  is 
an  admirable  description  of  many  of  the  chief  features 
of  his  work. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  amateur  critic's 
opinion  on  "Autumn  Gold"  with  the  verdict  of  a 
great  painter.  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written, 
Sir  John  E.  Millais,  in  a  letter  dated  November  2 1st, 
1894,  speaks  thus  of  the  picture  :  — 

"  I  think  perhaps  his  best  work  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  Horsham — a  sea  of  golden  corn 
in  the  slanting  rays  of  sunset." 

"  April  Skies "  is  a  complete  contrast  to  "  Autumn 
Gold,"  its  companion  picture  of  the  year.  It  represents 
a  silvery  effect  of  noonday.  Spring  has  returned  ; 
the  landscape  is  full  of  joy  and  hope.  Fresh  foliage 
clothes  the  trees ;  the  distant  tields  and  woods  are 
bright  with  tender  greens  ;  the  river  flows  by  merrily 
with  crystal  waters.  Reeds  and  willows  bend  beneath 
the  soft  breeze  ;  birds  on  wing  sport  in   the  pure  air 
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and  light.  It  is  April  in  the  sky,  May  on  earth.  New 
life  is  everywhere  ;  everywhere  are  brightness  and  glad- 
ness. With  what  vividness  does  the  artist  bring  out 
the  spirit  of  the  scene  !  The  world  is  new-born,  and 
all  its  fairness  is  opened  out  before  our  eyes.  A  rejoicing 
happiness  is  the  key-note  of  his  song.  It  is  like  liis 
own  sparkling,  sunny  nature.  There  are  clouds,  it  is 
true,  but  the  very  clouds  add  light  and  brilliancy  to 
the  view.  Even  the  horses  in  their  quiet  contentment 
convey  the  idea  of  happy  enjoyment.  The  artist's  own 
happiness  in  the  breezy  freshness  of  the  scene  is  visible 
in  every  touch,  and  the  beholder  cannot  but  share  his 
happiness. 

Apart  from  the  joyous  sentiment  with  which  the 
picture  is  inspired,  its  execution  is  full  of  admirable 
points.  The  surface  of  the  stream,  the  reeds,  and  the 
foliage  with  its  deep  shadows,  are  painted  with  force, 
delicacy,  and  perfect  fidelity.  Nor  should  the  fine  drawing 
and  posing  of  the  horses  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  picture  is  the 
sky,  whether  for  its  drawing  or  for  its  grand  effects  of 
light  and  shadow.  The  forms  of  the  rolling  cumuli  are 
represented  with  great  vigour  and  with  masterly  touch. 
They  are  solid  and  massive  as  mountains,  yet  soft  and 
light  as  wool,  and  luminous  with  the  purest  sunlight. 
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With  all  their  solidity,  tliere  is  a  wonderful  transparency 
in  their  masses,  for  the  light  is  not  "on  them,  but  in 
them."  Their  broken  outlines  are  constructed  of  an 
infinity  of  "  curves  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  beauty," 
and  the  vast  spaces  between  them  are  revealed  by  the 
depth  of  shadow.  Above  their  clearly-defined  edges  the 
blue  sky  is  half  veiled  by  films  of  light  cirrhus-cloud 
radiant  with  sunshine.  Light,  air,  and  space  are  pre- 
sented with  singular  force  and  depth  of  feeling.  The 
energy  and  movement  of  cloud-forms  are,  moreover, 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  perfect  repose  of  the  land- 
scape beneath,  the  power  in  the  sky,  and  the  peace  on 
earth,  each  rendering  the  other  more  impressive.  Much 
of  the  charm  of  the  picture  depends  on  beauty  and 
harmony  of  colour  and  delicate  gradation  of  tone,  with 
which  the  artist  never  fails  to  delight  the  eye. 
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"  DEWY    EVE    NOON. 

T  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only  one  of 
Vicat  Cole's  two  tine  pictures — "  Dewy  Eve  " 
and  "  Noon  " — exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1872  can  be  reproduced.  As  usual, 
they  represented  widely  differing-  views  and 
effects.  "  Dewy  Eve,"  the  finer  of  the  two  in  many 
respects,  cannot  be  traced.  The  scene  was  taken  from 
the  Rother,  a  tributary  of  the  Aran,  at  Fittleworth,  and 
showed  the  stream  and  the  old  mill,  with  its  neighbour- 
ing poplars,  under  a  deep  effect  of  evening  light.  The 
river  and  its  surroundings  were  rendered  with  all  the 
artist's  wonted  fidelity  and  feeling,  whilst  the  mystery  of 
twilight  gave  a  tone  and  sentiment  to  the  whole  which 
made  it  one  of  the  most  impressive  pictures  of  the  year. 

Lord  Ducie,  in  writing  to  the  artist  about  it,  re- 
marks : — 

"As  a  fisherman,  haunting  the  Test  at  nightfall  on 
early  summer  days,  I  realise  the  truthfulness  of  your 
picture,  which  in  my "  eyes  only  wants  the  ripple  of  a 
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rising  trout  to  make  it  distractingly  perfect."  The  artist 
owned  that  the  fisherman  was  right,  and  confessed  he 
regretted  that  no  such  ripple  had  caught  his  eye  when 
he  was  making  the  sketch,  or  had  occurred  to  his  mind 
when  composing  the  picture. 

"Noon"  was  bought  by  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  Cardiff  Public  Art  Gallery,  where 
it  now  is.  It  represents  one  of  those  wide,  wooded 
views,  seen  from  Holmbury  Hill,  which  the  painter  loved 
to  reproduce  on  his  canvases  under  every  changing  effect 
of  light.  A  sense  of  glorious  summer  sunshine  and  heat 
pervades  the  picture,  varied  by  delicious  depths  of  green 
shade.  As  usual,  the  foreground  is  painted  with  great 
care  for  details,  which  add  so  much  to  the  force  of  the 
perspective ;  but  whilst  an  equally  finished  result  is 
attained,  the  minuteness  of  the  artist's  earlier  style  is 
replaced  by  broad  touches.  The  cool  shade  on  the  left 
leads  the  eye  to  a  typical  Surrey  lane,  which  offers  a 
retreat  from  the  blaze  of  noonday  heat.  A  flood  of 
atmospheric  light,  a  world  of  infinitely  tender  gradations 
of  tone  and  colour,  are  revealed  in  the  expanse  of  the 
Weald  beyond.  It  is  the  hour  of  Nature's  siesta,  de- 
scribed by  the  line  which  appears  in  the  catalogue 
beneath  the  title  : 

"  When  Nature  lies  around  deep-lulled  in  Noon." 
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Stillness  and  solitude  have  a  strange  fascination  for 
the  musing  landscape  painter.  He  goes  forth  to  meet 
them  at  dawn,  and  lingers  at  twilight  in  their  presence. 
They  inspire  many  a  morning  and  evening  picture  of 
Vicat  Cole's  with  true  pathos  ;  but  here  he  brings  their 
soothing  influence  into  the  height  of  midday  splendour. 
Even  in  that  hour  of  intense  light  and  heat  the  senti- 
ment of  silence  and  rest  reigns  supreme.  The  technical 
qualities  of  the  painting  are  as  admirable  as  its  poetic 
feeling.  Sunshine  is  rendered  with  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy, whilst  the  foliage  and  the  shadows  which  it  casts 
are  painted  with  masterly  power  and  tenderness.  No- 
thing could  be  finer  than  the  working-out  of  the  depths 
of  grateful  shade  and  the  subdued  lights.  The  grace  of 
the  composition  and  the  force  of  light  and  shade  are 
well  brought  out  in  the  plate;  but,  to  complete  the  scene, 
the  fine  colouring  must  be  rilled  in  by  the  imagination. 
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"  HAYTIME  "  "  SUMMER  RAIN." 

WO  notable  pictures,  "Haytime"  and  "Summer 
Rain,"  represented  the  artist  in  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  of  l!S73.     These,  again, 
differ   from   each   other  as   widely  as  possible 
in  subject  and  treatment. 

"HAYTIME." 

"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

"  Haytime,"  a  view  taken  from  Holmbury  Hill,  is 
painted  with  remarkable  breadth,  and  yet  with  as  re- 
markable delicacy  of  touch.  Of  all  subjects,  a  wooded 
landscape  under  the  full  light  of  a  midsummer  day  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  satisfactorily. 
There  is  a  sameness  of  colour  about  it,  which,  however 
grateful  to  the  eye  in  Nature,  may  be  painfully  mono- 
tonous on  canvas.  Yet  in  this  picture  the  artist 
succeeds  in  presenting  such  a  view,  not  only  free  from 
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monotony,  but  even  radiant  with  variety  of  hues.  This 
is  accomplished  mainly  by  the  choice  of  atmospheric 
effect,  producing  intense  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  sunlight  on  the  new-mown  hay  of 
the  foreground  and  on  the  hill  in  the  middle-distance, 
the  deep  greens  of  the  tree-shadows  and  the  fresh  tints 
of  the  high-lights  on  the  foliage,  the  greys  of  the  rugged 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  old  oak,  and  the  bright 
points  added  by  the  skilful  placing  and  colouring  of  the 
figures,  unite  in  forming  a  delightful  harmony  of  varied 
tones. 

The  scene  glows  with  the  light  and  heat  of  a 
glorious  day  in  June.  The  eye  wanders  with  real 
enjoyment  over  grand  masses  of  summer  foliage  un- 
impaired in  its  freshness,  and,  lingering  to  mark  the 
delicate  shadows  of  the  sunny  middle-distance,  rests 
with  content  on  the  soft  loveliness  of  the  ever-receding 
vista  of  hill  and  plain.  Beyond,  luminous  thunder-clouds 
stand  out,  with  edges  well-defined,  against  the  blue  sky, 
their  brilliancy  intensified  by  contrast  with  others  in 
half-shadow.  The  drawing  of  the  clouds  is  marvellously 
truthful ;  the  texture  is  soft,  the  forms  are  impressive, 
and  the  aerial  perspective  is  perfect.  A  radiant  gleam 
lights  up  the  exquisite  foreground.  The  swathes  of 
mown   grass   are   painted   broadly,  and  are  admirably 
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true  in  colour.  The  busy  girls  turning  the  hay,  their 
resting  companion  shaded  by  the  hay-cock,  and  the 
little  maiden  beside  her,  are  unusually  excellent  examples 
of  figures  which  add  to  the  force  and  interest  of  the 
landscape. 

A  notice  which  appeared  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
leading  journals  may  be  quoted,  accompanied  by  a 
protest  in  Vicat  Cole's  name  against  any  comparison 
with  Constable,  or  any  disparagement  of  that  great 
English  painter  : — 

"  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  '  Haytime '  is  a  splendid  landscape, 
probably  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Cole  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  English  landscape  painters  of 
the  day.  He  has  all  the  intense  nationality  of  Con- 
stable, without  his  terrible  mannerism.  No  one  is  more 
liable  to  acquire  mannerism  than  a  landscape  painter. 
A  dexterous  trick  of  painting  foliage,  an  ingenious 
knack  of  limning  grass,  and  a  shorthand-note  way  of 
reproducing  clouds — all  these  have  been  the  ruin  of 
many  a  painter.  The  artist  gets  in  time  into  so 
inveterate  a  habit  of  looking  at  Nature  through  the 
spectacles  of  his  '  manner,'  rather  than  with  his  own 
honest  eyes,  that  he  is  unable  to  represent  her  as  she 
really  is.  He  makes  every  landscape  bend  to  his  own 
rule,  instead  of  himself  deferring  to  the  unalterable  laws 
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of  the  universe.  Hence  we  get  a  set  of  tea-board 
inanities,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  turned  out  of  a 
manufactory,  and  as  much  painted  to  rule  and  receipt  as 
were  the  famous  '  brown  tree '  pictures  in  the  days  of 
Sir  George  Beaumont. 

"  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  landscapes 
of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole.  Each  fresh  view  is  a  new  picture 
with  him.  We  do  not  exclaim  on  seeing  one  of  his 
productions,  '  This  is  a  Vicat  Cole  ! — how  clever !  how 
spirited  !  what  careful  brush-work  ! '  No  ;  we  lose  sight 
of  the  artist  altogether.  The  presence  of  the  painter  is 
obscured  by  the  excellence  of  his  work,  just  as  the 
identity  of  a  good  actor  is  merged  in  the  character  he 
impersonates. 

"  In  the  picture  before  us  we  see  the  dreamy,  hazy 
summer  day ;  we  hear  the  drowsy  rustle  of  the  trees ; 
and  we  sympathise  with  the  tired  girls  turning  over  the 
hay  in  a  lazy,  languid  fashion.  We  can  almost  smell 
the  new- mown  hay,  and  listen  to  the  hum  of  the  dragon- 
flies  and  other  insects  as  they  flit  to  and  fro.  What  a 
super!)  bit  of  woodland  country  it  is !  We  wonder  to 
ourselves  what  place  it  can  be.  ...  It  does 
not  matter  much  where  it  is.  Thoroughly  English  in 
character,  it  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  Kensington  Gardens  ; 
and  this  familiarity   arises,  we  imagine,   not  so  much 
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from  its  being  the  portrait  of  any  particular  place,  as 
from  its  being  true  to  Nature  in  every  respect. 

"Note  how  excellently  is  that  blasted  oak  painted; 
observe  its  whitened  upper  branches,  its  corrugated 
bark,  and,  above  all,  its  weird  and  haggard  expression. 
Remark,  too,  the  dainty  painting  of  the  underneath  part 
of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  beyond  it.  Mark  the  track  of 
the  greensward  walk,  so  shady  and  sequestered — fitting 
haunt  for  lovers.  Then  forget  not  to  notice  the  little  old 
farmhouse,  with  its  quaint  chimney  and  lichen-covered 
roof,  nestling  in  a  sleepy  hollow  amid  the  trees.  There 
is  a  faint  breeze,  a  tiny  rustle  and  rippling  through  the 
leaves.  It  is  tremendously  hot,  and  there  will  probably 
be  rain  before  long.  Look  at  the  sky.  See  what 
excellent  cloud-drawing  you  will  find  there.  See  the 
sun-rays  feebly  piercing  the  clouds,  and  feel  how  sultry 
is  the  atmosphere. 

"  The  foreground  is  thoroughly  worked  out ;  the 
hue  of  the  cut  grass  and  the  grey-green  tint  of  the 
half-made  hay  are  wonderfully  truthful.  Fuseli  used 
to  call  for  his  great-coat  and  umbrella  before  going  to 
look  at  Constable's  paintings.  In  a  like  fanciful  view 
of  the  question  there  would  be  every  excuse  for  gentle- 
men wishing  to  take  off  their  coats  and  ladies  plying 
their  fans  diligently  while  gazing  on  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's 
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picture.  There  is  in  it  a  glorious  summer  atmosphere, 
a  sultry,  sunny  expression  pervading  it  throughout." 

This  picture  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Birmingham, 
where  it  called  forth  the  following  appreciative  notice — 
one  of  many  of  like  character : — "  The  glory  of  the 
collection,  however,  is  Vicat  Cole's  '  Haytime,'  lent  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Holder.  It  is  an  exhibition  in  itself.  A 
burst  of  golden  sunlight ;  a  wealth  of  flowering  grasses ; 
the  deep  swaths  of  new-mown  hay  ;  the  cool  shade  of 
majestic  trees  draped  in  their  summer  bravery  ;  miles 
of  distant  country,  stretching  in  well-wooded  undu- 
lations at  the  feet  of  hazy  hills,  perhaps  to  some  far-off 
sea  'y  a  picture  which  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  behold, 
and  which  recalls  one  again  and  again,  as  if  by  a  spell, 
to  revel  in  its  perfect  presentation  of  natural  beauty." 

These  criticisms  are  interesting  chiefly  as  showing 
the  impression  created  by  the  picture  at  the  time  ;  but 
in  the  first  there  is  one  remark  of  lasting  value,  in 
which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  characteristic 
ett'acement  of  the  painter  in  his  work.  With  perfect 
accuracy  it  may  be  said  that  in  presence  of  his  pictures 
"  we  lose  sight  of  the  artist  altogether."  It  is  always 
his  intention  that  we  should  do  so.  He  places  us  face 
to  face  with  Nature,  and  bids  us  share  his  own  love 
and  admiration  of  her  fair  lineaments,  undisturbed  by 
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any  intrusion  of  personality  or  mannerism  of  the 
painter. 

"Summer  Rain"  is  a  scene  on  the  river  Aran  under 
a  powerful  and  impressive  atmospheric  effect.  The  dark 
storm  of  rain,  rolling  up  in  threatening  clouds,  is  treated 
with  rare  grandeur,  whilst  the  left  of  the  picture,  over 
which  the  sunlight  throws  its  soft  gleams,  is  painted 
with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  colouring 
peculiar  to  the  artist.  How  fondly  he  seems  to  dwell 
on  the  fairness  of  the  day  which  the  storm  is  darken- 
ing! What  sublime  depths  of  power  are  indicated  in 
the  thundery  sky !  War  and  peace,  tempest  and 
calm,  are  presented  with  magnificent  force  of  contrast. 
Hide  the  dark  parts  for  a  moment  with  the  hand,  and 
what  remains  is  a  dreamy  vision  of  tranquil  beauty. 
Again,  transfer  the  hand  to  the  sunlit  part,  and 
notice  how  intense  is  the  gloom.  View  the  picture, 
lastly,  as  a  whole,  and  observe  how  grandly  light  and 
darkness,  sunshine  and  deep  shadow,  are  combined  in 
one  harmonious  scene.  The  production  of  unity  out  of 
diversity  in  landscape  is  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of 
the  master's  power.  In  this  picture  nothing  could  be 
more  diverse  than  the  opposing  effects,  nothing  more 
complete  than  the  unity  of  the  composition. 

In    addition,    the    drawing   is    faultless,   the  tone 
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and  colour  are  vigorous  and  perfectly  truthful.  The 
painting  of  the  surface  of  the  stream,  the  foreground, 
the  cattle,  and  the  pollarded  willows  is  worthy  of  the 
artist,  and  the  whole  picture  is  not  only  an  impressive 
scene,  true  to  Nature  in  every  detail,  but  also  a  work 
which  must  be  ranked  as  a  notable  achievement  in 
landscape  art.  How  perfectly  the  scene  and  the  effect 
are  combined,  how  completely  the  one  harmonises  with 
the  other  !  This  is  a  point  in  his  art  in  which  Vicat 
Cole  never  makes  a  mistake.  The  subject,  whatever  it 
be,  is  presented  under  some  effect  which  brings 
out  its  character  with  peculiar  force.  Every  detail  is 
studied  and  introduced  with  an  eye  to  the  deepening 
of  that  effect,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  unity  of 
the  picture.  Here,  where  the  distance  is  visible,  it  is 
steeped  in  sunshine.  The  tranquillity  of  the  stream 
and  middle-distance  is  emphasised  by  the  position  and 
attitudes  of  the  cattle,  and  by  the  soft  reflections  which 
"dream  in  the  sliding  tides."  Again,  how  intensely 
the  willows  on  the  right  increase  the  sense  of  power 
in  the  storm  !  The  foremost  has  been  rent,  perhaps 
by  some  previous  tempest  :  their  foliage  tells  of  the 
gust  of  wind  which  is  bearing  the  dark  clouds  along ; 
the  depth  of  shadow  in  their  masses  rivals  that  of  the 
sky  itself. 
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The  power  and  movement  of  the  picture  are  centred 
in  the  sky,  which  is  drawn  with  marvellous  force, 
inspired  by  consummate  knowledge.  But  it  is  to  the 
peaceful  landscape  beneath  that  the  eye  turns  again 
and  again.  There  is  a  pause,  an  expectancy  of  the 
coming  rain,  suggested  so  vividly  that  it  is  shared 
inevitably  by  anyone  who  looks  long  enough  to  penetrate 
the  sentiment  of  the  scene.  This  is,  perhaps,  what  the 
artist  intends  us  to  feel  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  takes  us 
with  him  to  the  spot ;  the  picture  is,  for  the  moment, 
forgotten  ;  we  are  actually  there,  and  have  our  part 
in  the  sensations  which  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  effect  inspire. 
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"  MISTY    MORNING  "  "  THE    HEART    OF    SURREY  "  "  THE 

OLD    MILL    AT  FITTLEWORTH." 


N    early    morning    and    two    evening  subjects 
formed   Vicat    Cole's   contributions   to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1874. 
The    first    is   described    in   the    catalogue  as 
"  Misty   Morning,"   with    the    quotation  from 


Milton  :— 


.    .    .    the  first  soft  light  of  morn 
That  melts  the  fairy  silver  of  the  frost." 


"misty  morning:' 

In  the  artist's  diary  it  is  further  identified  as 
"  An  tin  mi  subject,  morning,  from  Gary's  lawn  at  Abinger." 

The  scene  is  in  itself  most  lovely,  but  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  exquisite  rendering 
of  the  sweet  low  light  and  far  -  extended  shadows  of 
early  morn,  and  the  melting  of  the  "fairy  silver  of  the 
frost."  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
painter  seems  to  have  taken  Nature  by  surprise,  and 
to  have  caught  and  transferred  to  canvas  her  lovely 
form  whilst,  still  half-veiled,  she  was  robing  herself 
in  solitude. 

Early  morning  has,  in  all  seasons,  its  own  mysterious 
charm,  which  is  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  painting 
oi'  verse.  But  this  particular  autumn  morning,  the 
features  of  which  the  artist  has  handed  down  to  distant 
ages,  is  one  of  a  distinct  type,  such  as  never  fails  to 
enchant  the  early-riser  who  is  happy  enough  to  behold 
it.  The  air  is  crisp,  the  grass  and  foliage  glisten  with 
hoar-frost,  the  gleams  of  sunshine  are  pure  in  their 
freshness,  the  shadows  are  softened,  the  vapoury  distance 
is  full  of  tender  light.  It  is  a  subject  for  a  lyric-poet's 
song  ;  but  in  what  strains  could  the  poet  hope  to 
describe  the  manifold  beauties  which  the  landscape 
painter  spreads  in  living  colours  before  our  eyes  ?  It 
may   wrell    be    asked    which    is    the    higher   art — the 
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articulate,  appealing  to  the  mind  through  the  ear ;  or 
the  inarticulate,  through  the  eye  ?  All  revere  the  great 
poet,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  great  painter  has 
yet  received  his  due  share  of  honour? 

"  Misty  Morning "  is  one  of  those  pictures  the 
peculiar  charm  of  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  black- 
and-white.  "  The  first  soft  light  of  morn "  loses  its 
exquisite  tenderness;  "the  fairy  silver  of  the  frost," 
its  sparkling  brilliancy  ;  the  autumn  foliage,  of  many 
hues,  its  lovely  tints.  But,  even  in  the  absence  of 
colour,  there  is  a  captivating  grace  in  the  plate  which 
cannot  but  be  felt.  Light  and  shade,  and  a  dreamy 
softness  over  all,  give  the  scene  a  distinctive  character. 
The  drawing  of  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  in  itself  a 
study,  is  well  brought  out.  As  a  feature  in  the  landscape, 
both  in  position  and  outline,  the  cattle  are  eminently 
effective  ;  in  the  picture  they  are  equally  so  as  strong 
points  of  colour.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
their  posing,  nothing  more  vigorous  than  their  handling. 
Their  warm  breath  becomes  visible  vapour  as  it  meets 
the  frosty  air ;  they  are  designed  with  remarkable 
force,  and  finished  with  much  care  ;  in  texture  and 
colour  they  are  marvellously  truthful ;  they  seem  alive 
on  the  canvas. 

In  his  skill  in  painting  cattle  the  artist  was  inferior 
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to  none,  but  he  rarely  displayed  it  so  prominently  as  in 
this  picture,  where  the  kye  stand  out  large,  bold  and 
massive,  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  subject. 
With  him  the  landscape  was  supreme,  everything  else 
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subordinate  and  introduced  only  to  complete  the 
impression  which  the  landscape  was  intended  to  convey. 
Here  the  cattle  are  lightly  conspicuous  ;  they  represent 
the  awakening  of  life  at  dawn.  The  lowing  of  the 
cow  on  the  right  is  the  only  sound  which  breaks 
the  silence,  and  thus  renders  the  universal  still- 
ness more  marked. 

The  "  Heart  of  Surrey "  represents  another  of 
those  wide  stretches  of  woodland  country  which  the 
painter  loved  so  well  that  he  was  constantly  drawn  to 
them  again,  after  each  fresh  incursion  into  other 
scenery.  It  is  one  of  the  last  of  his  great  Surrey 
views,  and  is  a  masterpiece.  The  form  and  composition 
are  brought  out  effectively  in  black-and-white,  but  the 
fine  colouring  is  an  essential  part  of  this,  as  of  all  his 
pictures,  and  its  absence  deprives  the  scene  of  its  chief 
attraction.  In  no  landscape  are  the  glowing  hues  of 
evening  more  soft  and  brilliant,  in  none  is  the  depth 
of  shadow  more  forcible,  in  none  are  the  subdued  tones 
more  subtle.  A  tranquil  beauty  fills  the  scene.  The 
details  of  the  various  parts  are  studied  with  minute- 
ness, yet  with  due  consideration  for  their  place  on  the 
canvas,  and  the  subject  is  brought  together  into  one 
perfect  whole  with  much  artistic  skill  and  feeling.  As 
an  example  of  the   possibility  of  combining   truth  of 
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detail  and  delicacy  of  finish  with  breadth  of  handling 
and  a  sense  of  atmosphere  and  space,  this  landscape  is 
well  worth  studying,  and  the  painting  itself  leaves  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind  as  a  masterly  realisation 
of  a  familiar  scene  of  English  rural  beauty,  lit  up  by 
gleams  of  rare  poetic  inspiration. 

Critics  who  profess  that  they  can  see  no  art  in  any 
landscape  but  those  of  the  old  masters  will  assert 
that  the  subject  is  commonplace.  It  does  not,  it  is 
true,  give  us  the  fictitious  classical  buildings  or  Italian 
plains  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  distinctive  of 
the  "grand  style"'  ;  but  it  does  bring  before  our  eyes, 
in  all  its  simplicity  and  repose,  a  sunny  view  of  a  wide 
and  lovely  English  scene,  which  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  that  Southern  lands 
can  offer.  What  subject  worthier  of  an  English  land- 
scape painter  could  be  chosen  than  a  wild  common, 
with  its  wealth  of  ferns,  flowers  and  heather,  carrying 
the  eye  on  to  rich  woodlands  and  the  soft  gradations 
of  an  endlessly  receding  distance  ?  But  even  subject 
yields  in  importance  to  treatment.  Rich  and  truthful 
colouring  and  a  pervading  sense  of  glorious  light  and 
atmosphere  convert  the  meanest  subject  into  a  noble 
work  of  art.  It  is,  however,  no  mean  subject,  but  one 
of  fair   England's   fairest  scenes   that   the   artist  here 
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presents  to  us,  resplendent  with  colour,  light  and 
atmosphere. 

Fair  as  the  scene  is,  the  chief  attractions  of  the  pic- 
ture lie  in  the  treatment  and  the  representation  of  the 
rich  light  and  deep  shadows  of  evening.  It  furnishes 
also  a  fine  example  of  the  artist's  remarkable  skill  in 
the  truthful  rendering  of  reflected  light  in  shadows. 
Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  his  work  than  the  charm 
and  fidelity  of  the  half-shadows,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  trees  to  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  rays  of 
sunset  show  almost  crimson  behind  their  dark  masses, 
and  light  up  part  of  the  foreground  with  a  glowing 
warmth.  They  just  touch  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the 
middle-distance,  and  fall  in  all  their  brilliancy  on  the 
heights  to  the  left  and  on  the  distance,  flushing  with 
the  splendour  of  autumn  foliage.  The  distance  itself  is 
full  of  dreamy  beauty,  and  its  details  are  worked  out 
beneath  the  haze  of  golden  light  with  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  gradation  in  which  the  painter  is  un- 
rivalled. Nothing  in  landscape  art  is  more  admirable 
than  the  serene  loveliness  of  this  distance,  suffused  with 
the  beams  of  a  glorious  sunset ;  nothing  more  perfect 
than  the  lines  of  composition,  the  harmony  of  colour, 
and  the  sense  of  repose  which  the  picture  re  veals.  In 
subject,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  "  Noon  "  of  1S72  ;  but 
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the  effect  and  tone  of  the  two  are  so  different  that  the 
pictures  might  be  hung  next  to  each  other,  and  still 
would  not  suggest  that  the  one  is  a  repetition  of  the 
other.  He  calls  this  picture  "  The  Heart  of  Surrey  "  ; 
he  might  well  have  named  it  "The  Heart  of  England," 
so  typical  is  it  of  the  distinctive  beauty  for  which  the 
island  is  renowned. 

"The  Old  Mill  at  Fittleworth"  is  somewhat  similar  in 
subject  and  effect  to  the  picture  of  "Dewy  Eve."  As 
"Misty  Morning"  is  a  sonnet  to  the  dawn,  so  this  is  a 
sonnet  to  twilight.  The  former  is  full  of  joy  and  hope, 
the  latter  of  solemnity  and  tender  regret.  To  most  eyes 
the  evening  scene  is  the  more  impressive,  and,  judging 
from  the  pensive  feeling  which  he  has  breathed  into  it, 
it  probably  was  so  to  the  artist  himself.  Bars  of  purple 
cloud  and  the  stately  yet  simple  forms  of  the  dark  pop- 
lars deepen  the  serene  effect  of  the  tranquil  sky.  The 
gleam  of  reflected  light  on  the  stream  and  the  varied 
tints  of  the  old  mill  combine  harmoniously  with  the 
intense  depths  of  shadow.  As  a  point  of  light  in  the 
midst  of  the  dark  foreground — "  a  mysterious  shadowland 
where  no  detail  is  visible  " — the  old  white  horse  is  very 
effective,  and,  together  with  the  figures,  completes  the 
sentiment  which  inspires  the  whole  picture — the  rest  of 
evening. 


STUDY   IX  SKYE. 


1875. 

"  LOCH    SCAVAIG  "  "  SUMMER  :    NOON.  " 

URING  the  years  1S72  and  1873  the  artist's 
thoughts  had  been  turned  to  Scotland,  and 
in  both  years  he  spent  some  weeks  in  ex- 
ploring its  finest  scenery.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  profound  admiration  with 
which  that  scenery  impressed  him,  or  the  terms  in  which 
he  would  express  his  delight  in  it.  Many  were  the  studies 
he  made  of  loch  and  mountain  as  he  passed  through  the 
Highlands.    But  it  was  the  magnificent  western  coast, 
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with  its  islands  rising — now  in  dark  grandeur,  now  in 
sunny  splendour- — out  of  the  ever-changing  sea,  that  at- 
tracted him  most.  There  he  found  every  feature  on 
which  his  eye  loved  to  dwell — an  endless  succession  of 
mountain  forms  and  shining  lochs,  glowing  with  the 
richest  lines  of  light  or  wrapt  in  purple  shadows,  and  a 
sea  whose  surface  in  calm  weather  is  broken  by  many 
a  swirling  current  and  lit  up  by  delicate  shades  of 
colour  that  vary  hour  by  hour.  There,  too,  he  saw  in 
perfection  the  life  and  movement  of  stormy  waters, 
which  had  always  a  strange  fascination  for  him.  To  sail 
over  a  wild  sea  and  watch  the  huge  waves  roll  by  was 
to  him  the  height  of  happiness,  and  there  he  could 
enjoy  that  happiness  to  the  full. 

Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  and  welcomed  as 
an  old  friend  by  the  many  admirers  of  his  pictures. 
The  late  Mr.  David  Hutcheson,  not  content  with  enter- 
taining him  at  his  house,  insisted  on  the  artist  con- 
sidering himself  his  guest  on  his  well-known  steamers 
on  all  their  voyages  along  the  coast  and  among  the 
islands.  Sailors,  boatmen  and  gillies  were  won  over  at 
once  by  his  humane,  genial  manners,  and  showed  them- 
selves as  devoted  to  him  as  those  of  their  class  in  the 
South.  He  returned  home  from  each  visit  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  planned  a  longer  stay  for  the  year  1S74, 
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so  that  he  might  paint  the  wild  regions  of  the  Isle  of 

Skye. 

Though  hindered  much  by  the  persistent  wet  and 
stormy  weather  so  characteristic  of  the  island,  he 
brought  home  materials  for  one  of  his  three  large  pic- 
tures shown  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1S75. 
During  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  Skye  his  diary  records 
but  one  really  hue  day;  the  rest  are  marked  "very  wet," 
"  unsettled,  heavy  showers,"  "  heavy  wind  and  rain," 
"heavy  rain  and  gales  all  day/'  etc.  Thus,  fitly  enough, 
the  wild  scenery,  though  at  times  lit  up  by  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, presented  itself  to  him  in  all  the  gloomy  grandeur 
which  it  so  often  puts  on,  and  which  he  has  caught  and 
rendered  so  powerfully  in  his  picture  "  Loch  Scavaig." 

The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  he  has  treated  it  on 
a  scale  and  with  a  breadth  proportionate  to  its  vastness. 
Mountain  and  cloud  forms  are  rendered  in  all  their 
sublime  majesty.  Fitful  gleams  of  sunlight  deepen  by 
contrast  the  solemnity  and  awe  inspired  by  the  scene. 
The  sea  is  painted  with  much  force  and  vigour,  and  the 
waves  are  as  true  in  colour  as  they  are  powerful  in 
form  and  movement.  It  is  a  masterly  work,  remarkable 
for  its  entire  originality  and  individuality.  There  is  no 
suggestion,  trace,  or  reminder  of  any  other  artist's  style 
or  treatment.     Nature  is  presented  in  her  sublimity, 
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painted  with  that  unaffected  fidelity  and  self-effacement 
which  give  to  Vicat  Cole's  work  its  singular  charm. 

To  the  actual  scene  the  quotation  from  Sir  W. 
Scott's  "Lord  of  the  Isles"  hardly  applies,  for  it  is,  as 
it  is  named  in  the  artist's  diary,  "  the  entrance  to  Loch 
Scavaig,"  rather  than  the  loch  itself.  But  rugged  rocks 
and  mountains  have  so  large  a  share  in  the  impressive- 
ness  of  the  subject  that  there  was  some  justification  for 
adding  to  the  title  the  stanza  ending  : — 

"  Thus  many  a  waste  I've  wandered  o'er, 
Clomb  many  a  crag,  crossed  many  a  moor, 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude  and  wild  as  this, 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam." 

Another  point  of  interest  disclosed  by  the  diary  is, 
that  the  designing  from  studies  and  the  painting  of  this 
notable  picture  took  but  thirty  days.  Yet  it  is  a  work 
remarkable  alike  for  careful  drawing,  perfect  finish,  and 
solid  painting.  Vicat  Cole,  indeed,  never  allowed  a 
picture  to  leave  his  easel  which  was  not  complete  in 
all  these  qualities.  No  artist  was  ever  more  conscien- 
tious in  this  respect.  He  had  attained,  it  is  true,  that 
extraordinary  facility  and  rapidity  of  execution  which 
distinguish  great  artists  in  the  fulness  of  their  powers ; 
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but  it  was  the  facility  and  rapidity  of  a  hand  whose 
every  touch  was  guided  by  knowledge  and  certainty. 
There  is  no  trace  of  slightness,  carelessness,  or  hurry ; 
every  part  is  thoroughly  studied,  and  painted  with 
firmness  and  decision. 


STUDY    OF   LOCH  SCAVAIG. 


"  Richmond  Hill,"  his  other  great  picture  of  the  year, 
will  be  noticed  in  its  place  among  the  Thames  series. 

The  third  picture,  "Summer:  Noon,"  to  which  was 
applied  in  the  catalogue  the  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"  CEnone"— 

"  And  now  the  noon-day  quiet  holds  the  hill, 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass  "■ — 
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is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  artist's  power  of  expressing 
intense  light  and  heat,  and  the  grateful  contrast  of  the 
deep  shade  cast  by  masses  of  foliage,  which  he  renders 
with  such  force  and  truth. 


HARVEST  IN  SKYE. 


i 


1876. 


"the  day's  decline." 

WO  most  unfortunate  accidents  befell  Vicat  Cole 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1875.  Re- 
turning home  from  his  club  on  the  evening 
of  November  9th,  and,  letting  himself  in.  before 
going  upstairs  he  stopped  to  pat  his  dog, 
which  lay  as  usual  in  the  hall.  The  dog,  a  fine 
Newfoundland,  deeply  attached  to  his  master,  was 
asleep,  and,  mistaking  him  for  some  intruder,  pinned 
him  in  his  jaws  by  the  right  fore-arm.  The  moment 
his  master  spoke  to  him  the  dog  let  go  his  hold,  and 
showed  his  penitence  and  grief  in  a  most  touching 
manner.  But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the  severe 
cauterising  which  the  artist  himself  applied  at  once 
to  the  arm  rendered  it  useless  for  a  month,  and  was 
partly  the  cause  of  the  gravity  of  the  second  accident. 
Master  and  dog  were  well  matched  in  generosity  of 
character.  Not  a  word  of  anger  or  reproach  did  the 
penitent  creature  receive.    "  The  dog  was  in  the  right," 
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his  master  said  ;  "it  was  entirely  my  own  fault  for  not 
speaking  to  him  before  I  touched  him." 

The  second  accident  was  far  more  serious.  On 
December  2nd  lie  went  down  to  Abinger  to  attempt 
some  studies,  and  dined  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
F.  8.  Cary.  During  the  evening  a  heavy  snowstorm 
came  on,  and,  in  walking  back  to  "The  Hatch,"  his 
boots  became  clogged  with  snow.  Turning  on  the 
stairs  to  say  good-night  to  the  hostess,  he  slipped,  and, 
unable  to  save  himself  with  his  crippled  right  arm,  he 
came  down  heavily,  breaking  both  bones  of  the  right 
leg.  The  bones  were  set  and  went  on  well,  but,  lying 
in  one  position  in  the  confined  air  of  the  small  room 
at  the  inn,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  it  was  not  till  the  last  day  of  the  year 
that,  at  some  risk,  he  could  be  moved  home  to  Little 
Campden  House  in  an  invalid  carriage  by  road. 

Those  who  accompanied  him  on  the  journey  will  not 
readily  forget  that  day.  It  was  like  a  lovely  morning 
of  spring.  The  road,  for  the  first  twelve  miles  or  more, 
passed  through  the  fairest  scenes.  The  air  was  soft, 
the  dewy  hedgerows  and  trees  sparkled  in  the  sunshine. 
Vicat  Cole  wras  like  a  man  released  from  prison.  Every 
glimpse  of  the  scenery  was  a  fresh  delight  to  him  ;  every 
breath  of  air  and  gleam  of  sunshine  seemed  to  give  him 
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new  life.  The  eye  of  the  landscape  painter  revelled  in 
the  light  and  colour  from  which  he  had  been  long  shut 
out,  and,  weak  as  he  was,  he  showed  himself  the  cheeriest 
of  the  party.  Light  and  colour,  indeed,  had  at  all  times 
a  strangely  intense  influence  over  him — an  influence 
which  on  that  day  was  the  more  intense  because  for  a 
month  his  eye  had  rested  on  nothing  but  bare  Avails. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1876,  he  was  able  to  come 
downstairs,  and  a  fortnight  later  to  take  palette  in 
hand  once  more.  After  this  accident  and  illness  his 
health  was  never  again  what  it  had  been.  All  exercise 
was  stopped  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  he  did  walk 
again,  the  old  briskness  was  gone.  In  consequence  he 
grew  stouter,  and  lost  the  activity  which  had  kept  him 
in  sound  and  vigorous  condition. 

The  immediate  loss  and  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
accident  were  considerable.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  for  painting  his  pictures  for  the  year's  exhibition 
was  gone,  and  he  was  still  so  crippled  that  he  could 
not  stand,  as  he  always  did,  at  his  easel.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  set  to  work  on  a  large  canvas  (84  in.  by 
56  in.),  and  produced  in  thirty -four  days — or,  rather,  in 
such  parts  of  thirty-four  days  as  he  was  able,  in  his 
weak  state,  to  paint — one  of  the  happiest  and  choicest 
of  all   his   landscapes,  "  The   Day's  Decline,"  exhibited 
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in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1876.  At  first  he 
tried  sitting  on  a  table  in  front  of  his  easel,  till  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  considerately  lent  him  his  "studio 
railway,"  explaining  its  action,  with  an  illustration,  in  a 
kindly  note  thus  : — 

"  When  I  am  crushed  with  many  sitters,  I  make 
use  of  it  when  I  am  tired.  I  sit  on  it,  and  with  one 
foot  I  give  a  touch  on  the  ground,  and  it  rims  back 
easily.  Then  it  has  a  slight  incline,  which  rolls  it  back 
to  the  picture.  If  it  is  your  left  leg  that  is  broken,  it 
might  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  the  hand-rail  changed 
to  the  other  side,  so  that  you  might  use  your  right  leg." 

With  the  help  of  this  contrivance  he  could  work 
with  some  degree  of  comfort,  but  necessarily  suffered 
much  from  the  cramped  position.  The  picture,  however, 
so  far  from  showing  traces  of  fatigue  or  painful  effort, 
is  radiant  with  sunny  happiness.  The  subject  is  de- 
scribed in  the  artist's  diary  as  "  the  river  Arun  (evening), 
looking  down  from  Johnson's  farm  at  Stoke,"  and  in  the 
Royal  Academy  catalogue  as  "  The  Day's  Decline,"  with 
the  quotation  from  Milton — 

"And  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild." 


Whether  for  beauty  of  subject,  splendour  of  colouring, 
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perfection  of  execution,  or  depth  of  sentiment,  this  may 
be  numbered  among  the  most  precious  examples  of 
landscape  art.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  such  treasures 
should  be  hidden  away  in  private  collections,  and  not 
brought  together  in  one  grand  gallery  of  British  art. 
The  finest  works  of  our  landscape  painters  alone  would 
make  such  a  display  as  the  whole  world  outside  could 
not  equal — a  display  which  would  fully  justify  the  claim 
of  our  national  school  of  landscape  to  rank  as  the  most 
poetic  in  feeling,  as  well  as  the  most  true  to  Nature. 

"The  Day's  Decline"  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
this  combination  of  poetic  feeling  and  truth.  The  mellow 
light  of  evening  floods  the  scene.  The  rich  glow  on  the 
water's  breast,  and  the  dreamy  reflections  where  the 
stream  flows  in  shadow,  are  rendered  with  marvellous 
delicacy  and  fidelity.  The  autumn  foliage — here  subdued 
in  deep  shade,  beyond  resplendent  in  golden  sunshine — 
is  painted  with  that  singular  force  and  feeling  which 
always  characterises  the  artist's  treatment  of  trees.  The 
distance  and  sky  are  tranquil  and  serene.  Work  is 
over  for  the  day  ;  the  plough  is  left  behind,  and  men 
and  horses  are  moving  away  to  their  evening  rest.  The 
whole  picture  is  inspired  with  the  sense  of  perfect  repose 
in  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
word.    It  conveys  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  peaceful 
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rest  and  unruffled  calm,  of  a  profound  silence,  a  solemn 
hush,  which  a  word  would  break. 

In  design,  composition  and  execution  alike,  the 
picture  is  a  masterpiece.  The  perfect  harmony  of  its 
lines  and  the  resulting  unity  at  once  attract  the  eye, 
which  in  its  satisfaction  cares  not  for  a  time  to  look 
into  details.  But  these  at  length  claim  attention,  and 
the  more  closely  they  are  inspected,  the  more  delight 
they  yield.  The  foreground  on  the  left  is  remarkable 
for  the  happy  designing  of  the  graceful  sweep  of  the 
bank,  as  well  as  for  its  wealth  of  detail  and  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  its  finish.  How  suggestive  is 
the  forsaken  plough  and  the  worn,  half-open  gate  of 
rustic  life  and  its  interests  !  With  what  brilliant  force 
the  warm  light  of  evening  is  contrasted  with  the  deep 
shadows  !  "  How  richly  gleams  the  water's  breast "  on 
the  right !  What  subtle  enchantment  is  thrown  over 
the  stream  by  the  soft  reflections  mirrored,  farther  up, 
on  its  surface  !  The  eye  is  led  on  insensibly  into  the 
heart  of  the  picture  by  the  graceful  curve  of  the  river's 
course,  against  the  flow  of  its  current  made  evident 
throughout  by  the  truthful  painting  of  reflections. 

This  picture  is  remarkable  also  as  another  example 
of  Vicat  Cole's  singular  power  and  fidelity  in  the 
treatment  of  trees.     It  is  not  often  that  a  single  tree 
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forms  so  important  a  feature  in  a  landscape  as  the 
dark  elm,  with  its  trunk  and  branches  clothed  with 
darker  ivy,  does  here.  As  a  piece  of  painting  it  is 
wonderfully  real  and  forcible,  whilst  its  effect  in  the 
whole  composition  is  most  striking.  The  trees  in  the 
middle-distance  are  grouped  with  an  admirable  feeling 
for  form,  proportion,  and  light  and  shade.  In  them 
shadow-painting  is  carried  to  perfection.  Those  indi- 
cated on  the  ridge  of  the  Downs  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  scenery. 

But,  remarkable  as  this  picture  is  in  all  these  points, 
its  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  rests 
on  the  harmony  and  splendour  of  its  colouring  and  on 
its  pathos  and  complete  sense  of  repose.  There  is  a 
flush  of  glory  over  the  tranquil  sky  ;  the  distant  Downs 
are  suffused  with  evening's  golden  light,  the  hues  of 
which  grow  brighter  and  richer  till  they  assume  their 
full  brilliancy  in  the  foreground. 

The  sentiment  of  the  picture  is  profoundly  im- 
pressive. Among  the  reminiscences  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work  is  one,  in  which  a  musical 
friend  records  the  deep  feeling  of  the  artist  whilst 
listening  to  the  words  and  music  of  the  glee — 

"  Sweet  is  evening's  tranquil  time, 
When  the  day  of  toil  is  done" — 
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and  his  exclamation,  "  All  !  I  should  like  to  paint  that." 
How  often  had  he  painted  it,  and  still  the  longing  was 
unsatistied  !  Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  in  which  he 
had  not  exhibited  a   new   and   lovely  rendering  of  the 
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subject  and  the  idea  it  conveys ;  and,  of  all  these,  this 

"Day's    Decline"  perhaps  most  completely  realises  the 

conception   which    the   glee    inspires.       In   it   he  has 

interwoven  the  strains  of  poet  and  musician  into  one 
perfect  ideal. 

3 


1877. 


ARUNDEL  "  "  SUMMER  SHOWERS." 


fICAT  COLE'S  two  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1877  added  much  to  his  reputa- 
tion. The  first,  entitled  "  Arundel,"  is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  its  conception,  subject,  com- 
position and  execution  combine  to  stamp  it 
as  one  of  the  landscape  treasures  of  the  world. 
The  subject  itself  is  as  noble  as  its  treatment  is 
impressive.  The  old-world  town  of  Arundel,  descending 
step  by  step  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  crowned  by 
the  castle  with  its  massive  keep,  tells  of  the  history  of 
generations  of  Englishmen  for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
The  river  flows  by,  as  it  had  flowed  any  time  during 
the  thousand  years  and  many  a  thousand  before.  It 
is  a  place  where  past  and  present  meet — one  of  those 
few  where  the  present  seems  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  past. 

This  impression  is  deepened  in  the  picture  by  the 
hour  and  effect  which  the  artist  has  chosen.  Late 
evening  throws  the  buildings  into   mysterious  shadow; 
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the  sun  has  just  set,  the  sky  is  all  aflame  with  bars 
of  dazzling  clouds  ;  the  glowing  light  seems  to  come 
out  of  the  canvas  to  meet  the  eye;  the  vessels,  silent 
ami  deserted,  are  at  rest  on  the  stream  ;  the  only  man 
distinctly  visible  is  mooring  his  barge  for  the  night, 
and  will  presently  lead  away  his  horse,  the  only  other 
prominent  living  creature,  to  its  stall.  A  brilliant 
splendour  of  reflected  light  of  many  hues  illumines 
the  surface  of  the  river;  the  receding  woods  are  lost 
in  the  glory  of   the  sunset. 

Nor  is  the  execution  unworthy  of  the  subject  ;  it 
is  masterly  and  complete  throughout.  Details  are  given 
where  details  would  be  visible  at  such  an  hour,  but 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  painting  are  boldness 
and  breadth,  and  a  marvellously  luminous  atmosphere. 

The  foreground  consists  chiefly  of  the  flowing 
stream,  and  displays  the  artist's  wonderful  power, 
delicacy  and  knowledge  in  the  painting  of  surface. 
High  lights  and  deep  shadows  on  the  water  are  con- 
trasted with  consummate  skill  and  exquisite  effect.  In 
the  swirls  of  the  current,  as  also  in  the  reflections  of 
masts  and  spars  on  the  smooth  surface  near  the  left 
bank,  there  is  evidence  of  careful  and  accurate  study, 
and  they  are  treated  with  much  feeling  and  perfect 
truth.      Buildings,    wharves    and    barges   are  painted 
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with  great  solidity  and  a  depth  of  shadow  which 
forms  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  rich  colours  of  sky 
and  river.  There  is  a  subtle  suggestion  of  stillness 
and  rest  in  the  quietude  of  the  vessels  at  their 
moorings — a  suggestion  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
motionless,  tapering  masts  and  slender  spars,  standing 
out  in  clear  lines  against  the  luminous  sky. 

But  the  chief  power  of  the  picture  is  centred  in 
the  tones  and  perspective  of  the  magnificent  sky.  Any 
skilled  draughtsman,  by  following  definite  rules,  could 
have  thrown  the  buildings  into  perspective ;  none  but 
a  master  of  landscape  art  could  have  represented  in 
perfect  perspective  the  bars  of  clouds  receding  perhaps 
thirty  miles  to  the  horizon.  Perspective  in  landscape 
is  represented  by  gradation  of  tone  even  more  than  by 
the  retiring  of  lines.  The  landscape  painter  has  to 
depend,  not  on  rules,  but  on  his  own  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  colour  to  produce  the  illusion  of  distance. 

An  architect,  on  having  his  attention  drawn  to  this 
particular  painting  as  an  instance  of  aerial  perspective, 
after  examining  it  for  a  long  time,  exclaimed  : — 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all ;  the  perspective  is  be- 
wildering in  its  perfection,  but  I  don't  see  in  the  least 
how  it  is  done ;  I  had  no  idea  there  could  be  such 
drawing    without    apparent    rules    and    observance  of 
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lines."  From  zenith  to  horizon  the  finely-gradated 
sky  is  one  glow  of  splendour — a  splendour  which  is 
caught  and  repeated  by  the  surface  of  the  river.  The 
whole  picture  is  a  magnificent  tour  <lr  force — a  contrast 
of  luminous  glory  and  tender  depth  of  shadow,  such  as 
no  other  artist  but  Turner  has  ever  attempted. 

Owing  to  a  strange  mistake,  this  picture  was  unsold 
at  the  time,  though  many  were  eager  to  buy  it.  The 
year  1S77  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  "stars,"  in- 
dicating that  a  picture  was  sold,  were  discontinued  at 
the  Academy.  Vicat  Cole  rarely  sent  in  a  picture 
which  was  not  already  sold,  and  lie  had  put  no  price 
on  the  "  Arundel."  The  authorities  naturally  concluded 
that  the  picture  was  not  for  sale,  and  stated  as  much 
to  would-be  purchasers.  It  was  afterwards  secured  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Sydney  National  Art  Gallery,  where 
it  is  justly  valued  as  "  the  finest  landscape  painting  that 
has  ever  'crossed  the  Line.'"  That  it  is  so  appreciated 
in  Australia  is  shown  by  the  following  short  notice 
— one  of  many  such — in  the  Sydney  Echo  on  its 
arrival  :— 

"  To  the  right,  in  the  picture,  rises  the  sleepy 
thousand-year-old  town,  its  dim  red  roofs  nestling,  hardly 
distinguishable,  among  the  trees,  and  surmounted  by  the 
square  and  massive  Norman  keep,  from  which  the  woods 
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extend  away  along  the  river's  bank  till  they  lose  them- 
selves in  blue-grey  mist.  Moored  opposite  are  a  couple 
of  '  bottoms,'  the  lines  of  whose  bare  rigging  afford  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  massed  grouping  of  the  town. 
The  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  river  Arun,  which 
lies  half  in  deepening  twilight  shadow,  half  flooded  with 
golden  light,  scarlet  and  amethyst,  soft  green,  yellow  and 
dove-grey,  reflected  from  the  sky  above.  Poetic  feeling, 
composition  of  the  highest  order,  and  execution  at  once 
free,  broad,  decisive  and  effective,  combine  to  render 
this  noble  picture  one  that  any  gallery  in  the  world 
might  covet." 

Singularly  enough,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Anti- 
podes, adverse  critics,  writing  of  a  picture  combining  so 
many  fine  qualities,  contented  themselves  with  attacking 
the  accuracy  of  the  rigging  of  the  vessels.  The  veteran 
marine  painter,  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  himself 
the  most  accurate  of  all  draughtsmen  of  shipping,  caught 
Vicat  Cole  by  the  arm  on  varnishing  day  at  the 
Academy,  in  front  of  the  picture,  and,  pointing  to  the 
vessels,  exclaimed,  "  Cole,  Cole,  who  ever  heard  of  a 
three-7nasted  schooner!"  Others  in  newspapers  held  up  to 
ridicule  the  lightness  of  the  masts  and  spars,  which  tells 
so  effectively  against  the  sky.  But  veteran  Academician 
and  newspaper  critics  were   behind  the  time,  and  the 
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artist  was  as  accurate  in  his  drawing  as  he  was  lucky 
in  securing  exactly  the  lines  which  the  picture  needed. 


STUDY  OF  SCHOONER. 


The  writer  was  passing  Arundel  one  day  that  summer 
in  the  train  with  one  fellow-passenger,  who,  looking 
out  of  window,  asked :  "  Have  you  seen  Vicat  Cole's 
picture  'Arundel'  in  the  Academy?"  On  being  told  of 
the  criticisms  on  the  vessels,  he  said  :  "  They  are  all 
k 
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wrong.  I  stood  before  the  picture,  and  wondered  how 
anyone  but  a  sailor  could  have  drawn  them.  Every 
rope  is  in  its  place.  As  to  three-masted  schooners  with 
light  masts  and  spars,  there  are  hundreds  such  now  in 
the  coasting  trade  ;  but,  I  grant  you,  they  were  rare  a 
few  years  ago.  You  may  depend  on  my  opinion,  for 
I  have  been  at  sea  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  am  now 
Captain  of  the  Steam  Reserve  at  Portsmouth." 

Vicat  Cole  himself  was  much  amused  by  the  positive 
assertions  of  his  critics,  and  said,  "  Well,  all  I  know  is 
I  saw  the  vessels,  and  drew  every  line  exactly  as  they 
lay,  and,  what  is  more,  I  took  a  photograph  of  them, 
and  here  it  is."  The  photograph  showed  clearly  that 
the  painter  and  the  sailor  were  absolutely  right,  and 
the  critics  entirely  wrong. 

So  much  for  the  artist's  conscientious  accuracy ;  but, 
even  had  there  been  no  example  of  such  slender  masts 
and  spars  in  like  vessels,  he  would  have  been  justified 
in  introducing  them  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  in  the 
picture,  of  which  they  form  a  most  conspicuous  and 
important  feature.  The  airy  grace  with  which  the 
masts  soar,  and  form  with  spars  and  ropes  a  network 
of  delicate  lines  against  the  sky,  could  not  have  been 
spared,  so  subtly  are  they  interwoven  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  scene.     It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the 
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impression  they  make  ;  it  can  be  felt,  but  not  described, 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  they  help  to  bring  out 
the  solemn  grandeur  with  which  the  artist  wishes  to 
impress  the  beholder. 

From  smaller  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  Vicat  Cole 
painted  a  large  finished  study  for  this  picture.  This 
study,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  represents 
the  scene  under  a  later  effect.  In  the  picture  the 
clouds  are  of  every  shade  of  rich  chrome,  whilst  in  the 
study  they  are  almost  crimson,  and  are  ranged  in 
masses  instead  of  lines.  Deeper  shadows  wrap  the 
town  and  hide  the  form  of  the  houses,  and  the  details 
are  naturally  fewer.  The  solemnity  so  striking  in  the 
picture  is  even  more  impressive  in  the  study,  which  has 
a  peculiar  weird  grandeur  of  its  own.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  artist  to  change  the  original  effect  of 
a  study  in  working  out  the  picture  from  it,  and  in  this 
instance  the  change  affords  a  striking  proof  of  his 
complete  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  light  on  shadows  and 
reflections  at  different  hours.  Such  a  picture  could 
have  been  painted  from  the  study  only  by  resorting  to 
the  stores  of  his  experience,  knowledge  and  wonderful 
memory. 

The  sky  of  the  plate  of  the  study  is  more  defined 
than  that  of  the  picture  ;  the  plate  of  the  latter  is  from 
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an  old  photograph  taken  before  the  days  of  isochromatic 
plates  and  lenses,  and  the  form  of  clouds  and  perspective 
are  shown  very  dimly. 

"  Summer  Showers,"  the  second  picture  of  the  year, 
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was  received  with  general  admiration,  which  is  well 
expressed  in  the  two  following  notices  that  appeared 
at  the  time,  the  one  in  the  Standard,  the  other  in  the 
Daily  News  : — 

"Among  the  landscapes  in  this  gallery  (No.  3)  is 
one  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  which  few  visitors  will  pass 
without  a  feeling  of  its  truth  and  beauty.  The  river  is 
in  commotion,  foreboding  '  Summer  Showers,'  when  the 
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swallows  fly  low  and  skim  the  surface  of  the  water. 
On  either  side  of  the  stream  are  beds  of  lilies  and 
rushes  in  bloom,  forming  masses  of  delicate  colour: 
beyond,  clumps  of  dark  trees.  These  materials  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  like  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  fall  into  a  whole, 
and  compose  an  effective  picture." 

"  There  is  a  freshness  and  novelty  about  '  Summer 
Showers.'  This  is  a  river  scene,  full  of  life  and  motion 
— the  flooded  stream  showing  how  rapidly  it  is  sweep- 
ing along,  by  the  swirls  on  the  broad  smooth  surface — 
the  swallows  flying  low,  the  air  full  of  moisture,  and 
yet  full  also  of  a  clear  and  silvery  light.  There  is 
perfect  harmony,  too,  throughout  the  picture.  If  the 
watery  and  windy  effect  which  the  artist  has  seized 
was  a  brief  and  passing  one,  it  remained  sufficiently 
vivid  in  his  memory  to  allow  of  his  bringing  the 
materials  of  the  present  picture  into  unison  with  it." 

"  Summer  Showers "  represents  a  typical  scene  on 
the  Thames,  above  Streatley,  but  locality  has  little  to 
do  with  it  as  a  picture.  It  represents  an  effect,  not  a 
place — an  effect  which  is  treated  in  the  artist's  happiest 
manner.  Its  tone  is  cool  and  silvery  throughout,  the 
light  soft  and  sweet,  and  the  depth  of  shade  forcibly  ren- 
dered. The  surface  of  the  stream  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  painting,  the  contrast  between  the  reflections  of  light 
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and  shadows  being  specially  effective,  and  the  swirls  of 
its  current  painted  with  complete  knowledge  and  skill. 
There  is  a  delightful  air  of  reality  about  the  whole 
picture.  Minute  as  is  the  drawing  of  the  foreground, 
the  general  breadth  of  treatment  is  such  that  the  unity 
of  the  painting  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  broken. 
Whether  it  is  judged  by  a  single  glance  or  after  long 
study,  the  impression  it  makes  is  the  same  ;  all  the 
parts  are  in  their  proper  place,  and  so  subordinated  that 
they  form  a  perfect  whole.  For  charm  of  colouring  the 
picture  is  equally  remarkable,  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  line  example  of  this  period  of  the  painter's  art.  He 
has  painted  many  a  grander,  but  never  a  sweeter ; 
many  a  more  forcible  effect,  but  never  one  more  faith- 
ful to  the  fair  type  of  English  scenery  which  he  loved. 
Such  a  picture  conveys  nothing  but  happiness  to  the 
mind,  and  its  constant  presence  before  the  eyes  gives 
continually  fresh  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  Art  as  well  as 
to  the  lover  of  Nature. 

The  artist's  custom  of  exhibiting,  yearly,  pictures 
differing  totally  in  the  effect  of  light  under  which  they 
are  presented  has  been  already  noticed.  He  was  very 
sensitive  about  being  classed  as  a  painter  of  one  subject 
or  of  one  aspect  of  Nature.  Every  form  of  her  beauty 
was  equally  precious  in  his  eyes,  and  equally  to  be 
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celebrated  by  his  art.  Hence,  whenever  he  reproduced 
one  of  her  grand  moods,  depending  on  some  display  of 
dee])  colouring,  as  in  the  "Arundel"  of  {877,  he  would 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  some  silvery  noonday  effect 
or  a  vision  of  passing  storm — now  a  peaceful  river, 
now  the  sea  or  mountains,  a  harvest  field,  or  a  wide 
stretch  of  wooded  country,  under  every  varying  effect  of 
light  from  dawn  to  twilight.  He  was  too  versatile  in 
his  genius,  too  wide  in  his  sympathies,  to  be  content 
with  a  perpetual  repetition  of  himself.  So  abhorrent  to 
him  was  sameness  that  no  one  could  tell  beforehand 
what  form  his  pictures  would  take.  They  were  always 
fresh  surprises  for  his  admirers,  fresh  glimpses  of  the 
countless  changes  and  manifold  aspects  of  Nature.  One 
thing  only  could  be  foretold  of  them — that,  whatever  the 
subject,  whatever  the  sentiment,  it  would  be  rendered 
with  equal  power,  sincerity,  fidelity,  harmony  and  unity. 
The  landscape  would  be  a  vision  of  Nature  herself,  the 
artist  standing  aside  and  bidding  the  beholder  look  at 
his  mistress  alone. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  in  speaking  of 
Vicat  Cole's  profound  admiration  and  reverence  in  the 
presence  of  the  scenes  which  met  his  eye,  far  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  at  morning,  noon,  or  eve.  Intense 
enjoyment  pervaded  his  calm  features  whilst  he  would 
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stand  before  them,  rapt  in  musings.  It  was  this  atti- 
tude towards  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world  which 
inspired  the  subtle  sympathy  underlying  all  his  work — a 
sympathy  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  touches 
all  who  are  capable  of  the  same  feeling,  as  they  look 
on  his  paintings.  To  this  also  may  be  traced  the  un- 
feigned sincerity  of  his  art.  No  tricks  of  mannerism, 
no  attempt  at  self-glorification,  could  be  for  a  moment 
indulged  in  by  one  who  looked  at  Nature  with  the 
open  eyes  of  child-like  love.  His  whole  heart  was,  for 
the  time,  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him,  and  his 
whole  mind  was  given  afterwards  to  conveying  to 
others  the  impressions  and  ideas  which  had  charmed 
and  held  him  by  their  fascinations.  Endued  with  such 
feelings,  inspired  by  such  purposes,  and  gifted  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  language  of  art,  the  landscape 
painter  becomes  something  more — the  poet  of  Nature. 
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""THE    ALPS    AT    ROSENLAU1  "  "A    SHOWERY  DAN.' 

BRIEF  visit  to  Switzerland  with  Sir  Robert 
Collier  (afterwards  Lord  Monkswell)  furnished 
Vicat  Cole  with  materials  for  his  picture 
f  "The  Alps  at  Rosenlaui,"  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1878.  This  painting  was  the 
subject  of  much  adverse  criticism,  and  even  his  ad- 
mirers were  taken  so  much  by  surprise  at  the  newness 
of  the  subject  and  its  treatment,  that  little  was  said  in  its 
favour.  The  painting  of  mountain  and  glacier  was  said 
to  be  weak,  and  force  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  artistic 
effect.  Anyone  who  knew  the  artist  well  begins  his 
observation  of  the  picture  with  the  certainty  that  he 
could  not  but  paint  honestly  what  he  saw,  within  the 
limits  which  his  materials  and  space  of  canvas  allowed. 
The  delicacy  of  distant  snow  and  glacier,  the  trans- 
parency of  the  mountain  forms,  half  veiled  in  clouds,  and 
the  vastness  of  space  could  only  be  represented,  as  the 
painter  saw  at  once,  by  the  softest  gradation  of  tones, 
and  it  is  this  essential  tenderness  of  treatment  which 
I 
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was  mistaken  for  weakness.  A  less  gifted  man  would 
have  painted  all  alike  forcibly,  and  have  presented  a 
perfect  map  of  the  scene ;  the  artist  waited  till  he 
caught  an  effect,  by  which  the  distance  and  vastness  of 
the  mountains  is  expressed  with  a  tender  grace  and  in 
true  perspective.  Not  less  truthful  and  enchanting  is 
the  painting  of  the  middle-distance  and  foreground, 
whilst  the  colouring  of  the  whole  is  as  faithful  as  it  is 
perfectly  harmonious. 

As  a  representation  of  the  impression  of  Switzerland 
on  an  English  landscape  painter  in  three  weeks  of 
broken  weather,  it  is  a  marvellous  performance.  With 
true  artistic  instinct  he  has  concentrated  on  a  single 
canvas  the  spirit  of  the  land.  Mountain,  glacier,  fir 
forests,  green  Alp  with  its  cattle  and  huts,  rocks  and 
foaming  torrent — all  are  brought  into  the  scene  and  all 
in  due  place.  Lovers  of  Switzerland  will  recognise  the 
portrait ;  a  Swiss,  when  far  from  home,  could  hardly 
look  at  it  without  deep  emotion  and  a  sense  of  painful 
longing  for  his  native  land.  The  artistic  qualities  of 
the  picture  will  be  valued  more  and  more  as  it  is 
better  studied  and  known. 

One  of  the  studies  for  the  picture,  painted  on  the 
spot,  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  artist's  work  in 
the  presence  of  Nature.    He  takes  as  near  a  view  as 
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possible  of  mountain  and  glacier,  so  that  he  may  master 
tlie  details,  which    in   the   picture  are  dimmed    by  dis- 
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tance.  The  study  is  remarkable  for  careful  and  accurate 
drawing  and  solid  painting. 

The  other  two  pictures  of  the  year,  "  A  Surrey 
Pastoral"  and  "A  Showery  Day" — the  former  a  small 
view  at   Abinger  "looking  from  Gary's  meadow,  sheep 
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in  foreground,"  the  latter  a  river  scene  on  the  Aran — 
were  as  typical  of  simple  English  scenery  as  the 
"  Rosenlaui  "  picture  of  Swiss.  "  A  Showery  Day  "  called 
forth  the  following  notices  at  the  time  in  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  Graphic  respectively  : — 

"  '  A  Showery  Day,'  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  artist's  well-known  skill  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  picturesque  scenery  under  strong  atmo- 
spheric effects.  Here  is  no  tame,  servile  imitation  of  the 
mere  outward  forms  of  things,  unenlivened  by  that 
spiritus  intus  which  gives  to  a  picture  the  air  and 
semblance  of  life.  Both  sky  and  landscape  have  a  vital 
and  characteristic  expression,  which,  as  you  gaze  upon 
the  scene  depicted,  favours  the  illusion  that  you  are 
there.  The  showeriness  and  windiness  of  the  day  may 
be  seen  and  well-nigh  felt  in  the  palpable  downfall  of 
the  rain  from  the  inky  clouds  overhead,  in  the  swollen 
and  accelerated  movement  of  the  river,  and  in  the  brisk 
action  of  the  storm  dishevelling  the  foliage,  driving  the 
white  horse  from  his  pasturage  to  the  shelter  of  a  tree, 
and  compelling  the  fisherman  in  his  punt  to  make  for 
the  bridge  with  all  possible  despatch.  This  is  landscape 
painting  worthy  of  the  name." 

"  Vicat  Cole's  '  Showery  Day '  in  the  meadows  beside 
a  stream,  with  the  leaden  sky  big  with  rain,  the  cold 
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gust  that  sets  the  willows  shivering,  and  the  swallows 
flying  low,  may  be  thin  and  slight,  as  I  hear  it  called, 
but  it  conveys  to  me  a  vivid  and  delightful  sense  of  a 
Nature  I  know  well,  as  the  painter  evidently  does,  and 
makes  me  feel  it.  It  is  even  one  of  the  few  landscapes 
of  the  year  in  which  all  things  work  to  one  —  an 
imaginative  landscape,  in  fact — one  of  the  pictures  in 
which  every  touch  conduces  to  one  impression,  that  of 
spring  showeriness.  It  is  something,  that  of  the  few- 
landscapes  here  which  have  this  unity,  in  which  every 
part  helps  out  one  effect  and  intention,  so  many  should 
be  by  Academicians  and  Associates.  This  picture  of 
Vicat  Cole's  is  an  example." 

Both  these  notices  show  real  appreciation ;  the  latter 
is  written  with  much  discrimination  and  in  good  style. 
The  criticism  in  the  Times  on  the  three  pictures, 
although  it  does  little  justice  to  the  power  and  sincerity 
which  characterise  the  painter's  work,  represents  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  many  candid  critics  of  the  day  : — 

"  Another  interesting  Academy  landscape  in  the  great 
room  is  Vicat  Cole's  first  picture,  as  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, from  a  Swiss  subject,  '  The  Alps  at  Rosenlaui.' 
For  the  present  we  must  own  to  a  preference  for  the 
painter's  '  Surrey,'  and  Ave  should  be  ready  to  stake  the 
correctness  of  our  appreciation  on  his  '  Showery  Day '  in 
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the  first  room,  where,  in  spite  of  some  slightness,  and 
what  Mi*.  Cole's  deciders  call  superficiality,  all  must 
own  the  truth  of  the  weeping  summer  clouds  and 
the  cold  gust  that  stirs  the  willows  and  brings  the  rain, 
and  sets  the  swallows  flying  so  low  over  the  leaden 
Mater.  This  looks  like  the  painter's  transcript  of  a 
Nature  he  knows  and  loves,  and  has  the  secret  of,  ac- 
cording to  his  measure.  In  the  '  Rosenlaui,"  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  competent  craftsman,  there  is  something 
slight,  poor,  unsubstantial,  as  if  it  were  a  new  world 
which  he  could  in  no  way  get  to  the  heart  of." 

The  unfavourable  parts  of  this  criticism  have  been 
met  by  anticipation,  but  the  reiterated  charge  against 
the  work  of  slightness,  thinness,  and  superficiality,  seems 
to  demand  further  notice.  Now  these  are  faults  of 
technique  and  execution,  of  which  no  connoisseur  can  lie 
an  entirel}"  capable  judge.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  critics  that  no  artist  of  standing  ever  imputed  these 
faults  to  Vicat  Cole's  painting.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  always  ready  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the 
solidity  and  sincerity  of  all  his  work. 

The  very  picture  commented  on,  "  A  Showery  Day," 
is  a  notable  instance  of  the  skill  with  which  the  painter 
adapts  his  treatment  to  the  subject.  There  is  a  breadth, 
an  atmosphere,  about  it  which  no  other  treatment  could 
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render  so  effectively.  further  elaboration  would  have 
destroyed  these,  as  well  as  the  illusion  which  is  perfect 
as  it  is  presented.  It  is  no  slovenly  slightness,  but  a 
masterly  boldness  of  handling',  to  which  the  strangely 
impressive  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  painting  is  mainly 
due. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  transient  such  a  vision 
must  always  be,  the  wonderful  memory  of  the  artist  will 
be  fully  appreciated,  as  also  the  imaginative  power  which 
enabled  him  to  present  the  scene  in  a  landscape  con- 
spicuous for  its  complete  unity.  Details  are  worked  out 
with  his  usual  care,  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  distract 
the  attention  from  the  whole. 

The  sky  is  designed  with  a  tine  perception  of  the 
grandeur  of  cloud-form  and  a  marvellous  depth  of  light 
and  shade,  the  contrast  between  which  is  further  deve- 
loped throughout  the  canvas.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  absence  of  depth  of  shade  renders  almost  all 
the  landscapes  exhibited  deplorably  weak  and  unreal,  it 
is  a  delight  to  look  on  such  a  bold  and  masterly  piece 
of  shadow-painting  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  right  of 
this  picture.  Yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  for  the  sake 
of  effect.  The  depth  of  shade  is  Nature's  own.  All 
have  seen  it  for  themselves,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  ; 
but  few  artists  have  the  courage  or  skill  to  transfer  it 
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faithfully  to  canvas.  Vicat  Cole  was  one  of  the  few  who 
have  recognised  that  the  landscape  painter  must  avail 
himself  to  the  full  of  the  contrast  of  Nature's  depth  of 
shade  if  he  would  secure  the  representation  of  her  light 
in  all  its  fairness.  Powerful,  however,  as  the  right  of 
the  picture  is,  it  owes  no  little  of  its  force  to  the  soft 
beauty  and  fair  light  on  the  left.  Over  the  river  itself, 
with  its  bright  gleams  and  dark  reflections,  the  painter 
has  thrown  the  enchantment  of  his  art — an  enchantment 
which  indeed  pervades  the  whole  scene,  and  renders  it 
a  landscape  singular  for  its  impressiveness  and  pathos. 


1879. 


RIPENING    SUNBEAMS        -     LEAVES     ARE    BUT     WINGS  ON 

WHICH  THE  SUMMER  FLIES '  "  LEITH   HILL,  FROM  DEN- 

BIES  "  "BOX  HILL,   FROM  DENBIES." 

ICAT  COLE  contributed  four  pictures  to  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  1879.  Of 
these  the  largest  and  most  important  was 
"  Ripening  Sunbeams."  If  the  harvest-field, 
the  crowning  blessing  of  the  year,  is  worthy 
of  being  celebrated  on  canvas  (which  not  a  few  deny), 
this  is  a  landscape  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
moderated  terms  of  admiration.  Whether  for  its  grand 
masses  of  foliage,  the  wide  sweep  of  its  breadths  of 
wheat,  the  charming  contour  of  its  lines,  or  the  vast 
expanse  of  its  distance,  the  subject  is  in  itself  most 
attractive.  Added  to  these,  the  variety  and  splendour 
of  colour,  the  play  of  light,  and  the  forcible  contrast 
between  brilliant  sunshine  and  depth  of  shade,  make  up 
a  combination  peculiarly  rich  in  artistic  effect.  Well 
might  the  painter's  eye  be  captivated  by  such  a,  scene  : 
m 
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well  may  the  beholder  of  his  inimitable  rendering  of  it 
on  canvas  yield  to  its  charm  ! 

Few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  beauty,  truth 
and  vigour  which  are  shown  in  the  painting  of  this 
landscape.  For  these  qualities  it  stands  almost  alone  in 
its  class  of  subject.  But  many  refuse  to  accept  it  as  a 
work  of  high  art  ;  yet,  apart  from  the  familiar  and 
home-world  subject,  its  artistic  merits  are  of  the  highest 
order.  Breadth  of  treatment,  solidity,  powerful  and 
harmonious  colouring,  masterly  draw  ing  and  chiaroscuro, 
accurate  perspective  and  truthful  gradation  of  tone  are 
amongst  its  most  evident  qualities.  A  closer  inspection 
brings  out  many  of  the  artist's  characteristic  excellences 
and  powers.  The  transparency  of  the  half-shadows  be- 
tween the  sheaves  of  the  stooks  is  admirably  rendered  ; 
the  topmost  ears  of  corn,  which  catch  the  full  brilliancy 
of  the  sunlight,  are  as  true  to  Nature  as  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  painter's  treatment.  As  an  instance  of 
the  possibility  of  producing  the  effect  of  exquisite  finish 
by  the  broadest  touches,  the  foreground  is  well  worth 
study. 

It  will  be  found  very  interesting  to  compare  in  this 
respect  "Ripening  Sunbeams''  with  the  "Summer's 
Golden  Crown"  of  1866.  In  the  latter  every  flower, 
every  ear  and  stalk  of  corn  is  painted  with  the  utmost 
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minuteness  of*  realistic  treatment,  whilst  in  "  Ripening 
Sunbeams"  broad  dashes  of  colour  give  an  equally 
finished  effect  at  the  distance  from  which  a  picture  is 
usually  seen.  This  is  the  touch  of  the  master,  a  touch 
which  he  could  only  have  gained  by  passing  through 
the  severe  training  of  the  realistic  period.  But,  broad 
as  the  execution  is,  there  is  no  trace  of  slovenly  care- 
lessness. The  finish  is  gained  by  strokes,  the  effect  of 
which  is  carefully  calculated  and  foreseen,  painted  with 
the  freedom  and  certainty  which  sine  knowledge  gives 
to  the  hand.  Such  finish  completely  satisfies  the  eye 
without  injuring  the  general  breadth  of  the  whole.  The 
masses  of  foliage  are  painted  with  great  force  and 
solidity,  and  the  drawing  of  the  trunks  and  maze  of 
blanches  is  marvellously  accurate  and  truthful. 

Nor  is  the  picture  lacking  in  sentiment.  There  is 
an  undercurrent  of  human  interest  and  sympathy  with 
rustic  life  in  many  a  touch.  Man's  rejoicing  in  Nature's 
bounty  and  Nature's  own  exultation  in  the  fulness  of 
the  year  are  the  motive  which,  at  first  sight,  seems 
most  prominent.  A  trace  of  regret  for  the  waning  of 
summer  is  added  by  the  first  tints  of  autumn  on  the 
foliage,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  infinity  in  the 
dreamy  distance  bounded  only  by  haze  and  sky.  The 
shadows  of  afternoon  are  lengthening,  but  the  heat  is 
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still  intense,  and  there  is  a  grateful  sense  of  cool  shade 
in  the  depths  of  the  wood  on  the  left.  Viewed  as 
a  whole,  the  picture  delights  the  eye  by  its  perfect 
drawing,  splendid  and  truthful  colouring  and  complete 
unity.  One  of  its  main  charms  lies  in  the  happiness 
it  inspires ;  it  represents  the  happiness  of  Nature,  the 
evident  happiness  of  the  artist,  and  transfers  that 
feeling  in  its  entirety  to  the  spectator. 

"  Ripening  Sunbeams "  was  bought  by  Mr.  Thomas 
(afterwards  Lord)  Brassey,  and  was  lent  so  continuously 
to  exhibitions  —  international  and  other  —  that,  as  he 
himself  remarked,  after  he  had  owned  it  for  ten 
years,  it  had  not  remained  as  many  months  on  his 
own  walls.  One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  this  lending  was  its  reception  by  the 
visitors  to  the  Whitechapel  Free  Art  Exhibition.  To 
the  poor  people  of  the  dingy  East  of  London  the 
painting  was  a  vision  of  beauty,  and  it  was  really 
touching  to  see  how  its  joyous  scene  affected  them. 
Ignorant  as  they  were  of  art,  they  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  impression  which  the  painter  meant 
to  convey  ;  and  he,  in  turn,  was  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  they,  by  their  votes,  had  placed  his  picture 
amongst  the  three  which  they  liked  best. 

One  of  the  few  letters  which  Vicat  Cole  preserved  was 
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one  referring  in  graceful  language  to  this  picture.  It 
is  from  Lady  Strangford,  so  well  known  for  her 
philanthropic  work  in  the  East  ;  and  it  may  stand  as 
a  type  of  the  countless  letters  of  spontaneous  appre- 
ciation w  hich   he  received  : — 

"May  19th,  1879. 

"Dear  Sir. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  worth  my  time 
to  write  or  yours  to  read  this  note.  Yet,  on  the 
chance  that  it  pleases  you,  I  send  it  ;  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  also  of  your  kindness  in  showing 
nie  your  studio  in  March  last.  I  have  been  away  for 
three  years — living  with  Nature,  and  seeing  no  Art — 
thinking,  indeed,  much  of  art  and  artists  whenever 
my  mind  could  turn  for  an  instant  from  the  absorbing 
scenes  around  me. 

■'  I  had  seen  nothing  of  painting  (save  hasty  glances 
at  beloved  old  friends  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
galleries  coming  home)  for  all  this  time  till  I  got  here 
and  the  Royal  Academy  opened.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  as  a  mass,  how  poor,  unnatural,  untrue,  thin, 
chalky  and  ungrateful  the  whole  exhibition  seemed 
to  me.  Of  course  there  are  bits  here  and  there,  and 
ideas,  and  facts. 

"  But    my  eyes    have    fastened   on   one   whole — the 
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Cornfield,  finished  since  you  showed  it  to  me,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  its  rich  truth  has  given 
me.  I  hope  you  will  never  paint  anything  less  well ; 
you  can  hardly  paint  anything  better.  I  saw  it  in 
your  studio  without  the  shadow,  and  I  thought  it, 
as  I  said  then,  '  beautiful ' — but  it  did  not  live — 
it  was  not  truth — now  it  lives  and  is  lovely. 

"  I  took  a  young  Bulgarian  to  the  Academy  :  he 
w  as  dazed  at  the  walls  till  we  got  to  the  Cornfield — 
'Oh,  mother,'  he  said,  'this  is  more  beautiful  than 
Bulgaria  ;  I  never  thought  there  was  such  pictures 
in  the  world  ! '  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  this 
inartistic  appreciation,  and  will  believe  me  yours 

"  Very  truly, 

"  E.  Strangford." 

Vicat  Cole  painted  many  a  harvest  scene  to  please 
himself  and  others  ;  but,  of  these,  three  only  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy — "  Summer's  Golden 
Crown"  in  1866.  "Autumn  Gold"  in  1871,  and 
"  Ripening  Sunbeams"  in  1879.  These  three  stand  out  by 
themselves  as  examples,  each  in  its  period,  of  his  unrivalled 
power  in  depicting  the  maturity  of  the  year  in  all 
its  splendour.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that 
the  reputation  which  he   thus  gained  as  a  painter  of 
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cornfields  should  not  cause  him  to  be  classed  as  a  one- 
subject  man.  His  own  dislike  to  and  disavowal  of  this 
position  has  already  been  noticed,  and  the  plates  in 
these  volumes  furnish  ample  proofs  of  the  versatility 
of  his  genius  and  his  complete  success  in  rendering 
a  wide  range  of  varied  and  differing  scenery. 

A  brief  but  sympathetic  notice  of  the  four  pictures  of 
LS70  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  26th  in  that  year  : — 

"Among  the  large  amount  of  honestly  and  carefully 
studied  landscape  here,  the  instances  are  few  in  which 
we  are  made  to  carry  away  a  vivid  feeling  of  the  scene, 
with  its  distinctive  stamp  of  time,  place  and  season, 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  breath  of  life  that  stirs  in 
sky  and  stream,  in  grass  and  tree.  We  are  made  to 
feel  this  strongly  in  all  of  Vicat  Cole's  landscapes 
this  year.  The  most  consummate  perhaps  is  the  'Still 
Stream,'  fringed  with  autumn  foliage,  and  a  watching 
kingfisher  and  a  swimming  water-hen  for  sole  living- 
tenants  of  the  scene.  The  most  masterly  is  the  wide 
stretch  of  Surrey,  from  its  foreground  of  golden  corn 
over  blue  ranges  of  undulating  wooded  country,  which 
he  calls  '  Ripening  Sunbeams,'  and  in  which  the  copse 
wood  about  the  gate  by  which  you  enter  the  field,  in 
the  left-hand  corner,  is  among  the  best  pieces  of  work 
we   can   recall    from   the   painter's   hand.     Two  other 
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Surrey  subjects — '  Leith  Hill,  from  Denbies,'  and  Box- 
hill  from  the  same  point — are  delightful  records  of  the 
spring  and  autumn  beauty  of  that  loveliest  of  the 
many  lovely  scenes  of  Surrey.'' 

A  few  appreciative  words  from  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  of  June  in  the  same  year  must  be  quoted, 
if  only  because  the  artist  expressed  himself  at  the 
time  as  much  pleased  with  some  of  the  discriminative 
remarks  : — 

"  It  refreshes  the  eye  to  look  upon  trees  after  gazing 
upon  the  changing  mysteries  of  the  human  face.  This 
picture  [Vicat  Cole's  '  Autumn  Tints ']  is  very  sweet 
and  bright.  The  foreground  has  a  somewhat  bizarre 
effect,  and  one  is  tempted  at  first  to  think  the 
fallen  chestnut  leaves  a  shade  too  pronounced  in 
their  vivid  hues ;  but  a  retreat  upon  one's  memory 
must  recall,  if  one  has  ever  looked  upon  an  Engl i si  1 
autumn,  colours  of  the  dying  leaves  even  more 
audaciously  vivid  than  these.  The  artist  must  needs 
be  careful  of  his  colour-pot,  but  Nature,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lavish  with  hers." 

After  looking  at  other  landscapes  the  critic  returns 
fondly  to  take  "one  glance  back  at  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's 
warm  afternoon,  rich  in  light  and  colour,"  and,  passing 
on  to  another  room,  continues — 
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•'  Near  by  hangs  another  lovely  landscape  by  Vicat 
Cole:  a  cornfield,  touched  with  a  ruddy  glow  from  the 
setting  sun.  and  a  glorious  view  of  free  (ops  and  blue 
distance.  He  has  caught  something  of  the  ineffable  soft- 
ness of  the  far-off  line  of  the  horizon  in  a  country  of  trees 
—that  delicious  softness  which  is  rest  to  the  eyes,  and 
sends  through  them  a  message  of  repose  to  the  brain." 

Too  often  a  critic  attributes  to  a  picture  sentiments 
and  ideas  of  which  the  artist  was  entirely  unconscious 
whilst  painting  it  ;  *  but  of  the  last  sentence  quoted 
above  Vicat  Cole  expressed  his  full  approbation,  as  an 
attempt  to  put  in  words  w  hat  he  had  wished  to  realise 
on  his  canvas. 

The  picture  which  the  two  critics  respectively  style 
"The  Still  Stream"  and  "Autumn  Tints"  is  described 
in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogue  by  Hood's  line— 

"  Leaves  are  but  wings  on  which  the  summer  flies," 

w  ithout  other  title.  The  scene  is  taken  from  Sir  Robert 
Collier's  (Lord  Monkswell's)  place,  Bigods,  near  Dunmow, 
and  was  painted  while  the  artist  was  staying  there, 
perhaps  to  prove  to  Sir  Robert  that  a  tine  picture  could 
be  formed  of  materials  at  his  very  door,  without  going 

*  Even  Turner  is  said  to  have  remarked  this  of  certain  of  Ruskin's 
eloquent  interpretations  of  his  work. 
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to  Switzerland  in  search  of  a  subject.  It  was  seldom 
that  the  painter's  eye  was  contented  with  a  view  which 
gave  no  glimpse  of  distance.  A  wide-reaching  landscape, 
with  an  aerial  effect  and  suggestion  of  boundless  space, 
was  what  he  loved  to  dwell  on.  Anything  like  a  close 
shut-in  scene  was  oppressive  to  one  who  delighted  in 
representing  air  and  space.  Yet,  even  in  this  picture, 
how  masterly  is  the  suggestion  of  distance  effected  by 
the  perspective  of  the  sky,  the  gleam  of  light  on  the 
further  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  delicate  gradation  of 
colour  of  the  trees  beyond  !  The  surface  of  the  still  pool 
is  rendered  bewitching  by  the  dreamy  beauty  and  soft 
radiancy  of  the  reflections. 

No  feature  of  Vicat  Cole's  art  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  painting  of  still  water  and  the  images  mirrored 
on  its  expanse.  Here  the  reflections  of  light  and  of 
form  and  colour  are  as  entirely  truthful  as  they  are 
delightful  to  the  eye.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  admirable — the  drawing;  of  the  trunks  and  branches, 
or  the  rendering  of  the  distinctive  foliage  of  the  trees. 
There  is  a  reality  about  both  which  adds  great  force  to 
the  picture.  As  a  study  of  light  shining  through  leaves, 
the  bough  overhanging  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
painting  is  very  striking.  The  great  leaves  of  chestnut 
in  the  foreground  are  a  wonderful  piece  of  painting.  In 
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distinctness  of  form  and  vividness  of  colour  they  consti- 
tute a  daring  tour  de  force  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  intensely  truthful,  and  are  placed  with  masterly  know- 
ledge of  effect  Another  point  of  colour,  the  kingfisher, 
could  not  he  spared,  and  the  bird,  moreover,  adds  to  the 
suggestion  of  utter  loneliness  which  the  picture  is  in- 
tended to  express.  This  ideal  of  loneliness  depends  in 
no  way  on  colour,  and  is,  therefore,  brought  out  well 
in  the  plate  from  the  photograph,  which  has  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  fine  etching. 

The  two  views  from  Denbies  were  painted  for  Mr. 
Cubitt  (afterwards  Lord  Ashcombe)  from  his  lovely  place 
above  Dorking.  It  needed  little  persuasion  to  induce  the 
artist  to  reproduce  such  scenes  from  a  country  which  he 
knew  and  loved  so  well,  the  beauties  of  which  had 
become  renowned  by  his  celebration  of  them.  With 
wonted  judgment  he  fixes  on  the  two  most  characteristic 
points  of  view,  and  chooses  for  each  subject  the  season 
and  effect  that  suit  it  best.  "  Leith  Hill,  from  Denbies" 
wears  the  bright  livery  of  spring.  Everything  tells  of 
new  life  and  joy.  The  ferns  are  beginning  to  unfold 
their  fronds  ;  primroses,  cowslips,  and  a  wealth  of  other 
spring  flowers  brighten  the  foreground  ;  lambs  and  busy 
rooks  proclaim  the  return  of  the  opening  season  of  the 
year,  and  add  life  to  the  scene.    As  a  contrast  to  the 
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fresh  foliage  and  dainty  colours  of  spring,  the  group  of 
dark  firs  on  the  right  is  very  effective.  The  distance  is 
a  maze  of  delicate  forms  and  tints,  steeped  in  a  pearly 
light.  No  brighter  or  sweeter  presentation  of  the  soft 
beauty  of  the  early  year  can  be  imagined. 

"  A  comparison  between  this,  the  artist's  last  pre- 
sentation of  springtime  in  Surrey,  with  the  "Spring" 
of  LS65  is  full  of  interest.  An  examination  of  the 
paintings  themselves  would  furnish  a  most  instructive 
lesson  to  artist  and  amateur.  From  the  plates  alone 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
growth  of  power  and  advance  in  technical  skill  which 
the  pictures  reveal,  but,  even  in  black-and-white  and 
on  a  small  scale,  certain  differences  are  at  once 
apparent.  Of  these,  the  perfect  unity  obtained  in  the 
later  picture  is  the  most  striking.  In  the  earlier  pic- 
ture the  extent  of  foreground  and  wealth  of  details, 
all  finished  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  perfection,  some- 
what interfere  with  the  taking  in  of  the  scene  as  a 
whole  by  the  eye.  This  is  made  evident  at  once  if  the 
left  half  of  the  foreground  is  covered  by  the  hand.  The 
painting,  it  is  true,  is  thus  robbed  of  many  of  its 
charms,  but  the  whole  gains  a  completeness,  of  which 
the  forcible  painting  of  the  wide  foreground  deprives 
it.    The  one   great   disadvantage  under  which  realistic 
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ait  labours  is  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  one- 
ness of  the  scene,  so  that  it  may  be  grasped  as  a 
whole  by  the  mind.  The  more  powerfully  the  details 
are  painted,  the  more  they  attract  the  eye,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  parts. 

In  "  Leith  Hill,  from  Denbies,"  there  is  no  such 
distraction.  The  finish  is  as  exquisite  as  in  the  earlier 
picture,  but  is  obtained  by  different  methods;  the 
foliage  is  as  truthful  and  distinctive,  but  grouped  in 
broader  masses.  The  greater  breadth  of  treatment 
enables  the  eye  to  take  in  the  scene  from  foreground 
to  horizon  with  a  sense  of  complete  satisfaction  in  its 
unity.  No  one  can  look  at  the  two  paintings  without 
being  struck  by  the  greater  freedom,  characteristic  of 
the  master's  hand,  displayed  in  the  "Leith  Hill."  The 
landscape  is  suffused  with  glorious  sunlight,  painted 
with  equal  brilliancy  and  softness,  and  is  steeped  in  an 
atmospheric  effect,  rendered  writh  consummate  skill  and 
knowledge,  which  brings  each  part  of  the  picture  into 
harmony  with  every  other  part.  The  infinite  gradations  of 
tone,  on  which  the  perfect  perspective  of  the  whole  depends, 
are  worked  out  with  admirable  truth  and  tenderness. 

Such   a  comparison    need  not  detract   in  the  least 
from  the  real  beauty  of  the  earlier  picture.    Both  are 
lovely,  but  in  a  different  way.    Naturally  the  work  of 
o 
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the  master  is  more  perfect  artistically,  and  the  greater 
freedom  and  broader  effects  produced  by  his  later 
methods  may  be  admired  without  any  disparagement 
of  the  charm  of  his  earlier  conscientious  renderings  of 
the  loveliness  of  Nature. 

"  Box  Hill,  from  Denbies "  is  a  complete  contrast. 
Spring  and  summer  have  passed ;  the  glow  of  autumn  is 
on  the  foliage  ;  fallen  leaves  take  the  place  of  flowers  in 
the  foreground  ;  light  and  shadow  are  interwoven  with 
tender  grace  and  feeling.  Box  Hill  itself  wears  that 
soft  velvety  appearance  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others.  The  gleam  on  the  distant  Mole  leads  the  eye  on 
to  the  boundless  vista  of  wooded  plain  and  hill  beyond. 
The  whole  picture  is  a  vision  of  beauty,  painted 
with  wonderful  truth  and  delicacy  of  touch  and  feeling. 

Each  of  these  paintings  is,  as  it  were,  a  window  opening 
into  the  heart  of  Nature ;  each  is  a  true  idyll  of  its 
season  ;  one  celebrates  the  beauty  and  joy  of  newly- 
opening  life,  the  other  the  mellowed  charms  and  pathos 
of  life  that  is  fading  after  fulfilling  its  purpose.  Both 
are  unusually  touching,  owing  to  the  simple  veracity  and 
unaffected  love  which  inspires  them.  The  skill  and 
genius  of  the  painter  are  so  used  that,  in  looking  at 
his  work,  we  think  of  neither  them  nor  himself ;  we 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
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"the  summons  to  surrender." 
1891. 

"  AUTUMN  MORNING." 

ITH  the  exception  of  two  pictures,  all  those 
exhibited  by  Vicat  Cole  between  the  year 
1879  and  his  death  were  taken  from  subjects 
on  the  Thames.  These  are  dealt  with  separ- 
ately in  the  third  volume  as  "  The  Thames 
Series."  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  include  in 
this  volume  the  two  pictures  of  other  subjects — "  The 
Summons  to  Surrender,"  exhibited  in  1889,  and  "Autumn 
Morning,"  in  1891. 

In  painting  the  former,  the  artist  was  carrying  out  a 
purpose  which  he  had  formed  very  early  in  life.  Whilst 
he  was  at  work  on  the  picture  he  told  the  writer  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  when,  as  a  boy  at  Ports- 
mouth, he  first  handled  brushes,  to  paint  some  day  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    The  subject  which  had 
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fired  his  youthful  imagination  was  never  forgotten,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  event  in  1888 
gave  him  the  further  impulse  needed  to  carry  out  his 
intention.  Drake  was  one  of  the  heroes  for  whom  he 
had  a  special  admiration.  In  his  honour  the  chief  point 
of  interest  is  chosen,  and  the  quotation  from  Kingsley's 
"  Westward  Ho,"  in  Drakes  own  words,  was  given  after 
the  title  in  the  catalogue,  to  explain  the  motive  of  the 
picture — 

"  I  fell  in  (God  be  thanked !)  with  Valdez'  great 
galleon,  and  in  it  good  booty,  which  the  Dons  his  fellows 
had  left  behind,  like  faithful  and  valiant  comrades,  and 
the  Lord  Howard  had  let  slip  past  him,  thinking  her 
deserted  by  her  crew.  I  have  sent  to  Dartmouth  a 
sight  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  may-be  half  a  hundred, 
and  Valdez  himself;  who,  when  I  sent  my  pinnace 
aboard,  must  needs  stand  on  his  punctilios  and  propound 
conditions.  I  answered  him,  I  had  no  time  to  tell  with 
him  ;  if  he  would  needs  die,  then  I  was  the  very  man 
for  him  ;  if  he  would  live,  then  buena  guerra.  He  sends 
again,  boasting  that  he  was  Don  Pedro  Valdez,  and 
that  it  stood  not  with  his  honour  and  that  of  the  Dons 
in  his  company.  I  replied  that,  for  my  part,  I  was 
Francis  Drake,  and  my  matches  burning." 

To  bring  the  old-world  scene  before  the  eye  in  its 
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reality  involved  immense  trouble  in  collecting  and 
verifying  details.  The  open  sea,  which  the  artist  had 
sailed  over  and  studied  on  many  a  voyage,  was  there 
unchanged  ;  the  stormy  sky  lie  could  paint  without  hesita- 
tion from  memory  or  from  studies  ;  human  action  and 
human  interest  were  little  changed  in  three  hundred 
years.  But  the  lines,  the  rigging,  the  armament  of  the 
vessels  of  the  time  had  passed  away  completely,  and 
drawings  of  them  were  few  and  hard  to  find.  Yet  the 
painter,  such  was  his  conscientiousness,  must  have  every 
detail  exact,  even  to  the  flags  and  decorations  of  the 
ships.  His  inquiries  in  search  of  these  materials  ex- 
tended to  Holland  and  Spain,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  was  satisfied.  His  care,  however,  was  repaid  by  the 
perfect  success  of  his  representation  of  the  Spanish  ships 
in  all  their  pomp.  Drake  s  little  vessel,  too,  is  drawn 
from  authentic  particulars  of  like  ships  of  the  time. 
How  well  its  diminutive  size  bears  out  the  story  that 
history  tells,  and  that  stirred  the  patriotic  heart  of  the 
artist!  What  Englishman  can  look  on  unmoved  by  the 
spirit  of  the  men,  who,  few  in  number,  in  little  merchant 
ships,  met  and  overcame  the  towering  galleons  crowded 
with  soldiers  ?  We  seem  to  be  among  them  and  sharing 
their  stern  enthusiasm,  so  vividly  is  the  scene  presented. 
Francis  Drake,  with  his   matches  burning,  his  daring, 
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and  his  seamanship,  becomes  a  reality  once  more.  The 
Armada  is  upon  us,  and  we  are  meeting  it  and  treating 
it  as  men  born  of  a  race  of  seamen  should.  Sea  and 
sky  are  on  our  side ;  the  very  elements  fight  for  us. 
The  confusion  among  their  vessels  betrays  the  indecision 
of  the  enemy.    Drake  has  them  at  his  mercy. 

It  is  a  noble  subject,  nobly  treated.  The  canvas  is 
full  of  life  and  action.  The  movement  of  the  sea,  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  the  approaching  storm  are  painted 
with  great  power  and  truth,  and  the  shipping  is  handled 
with  masterly  effect.  From  whatever  point  of  view  it 
is  regarded,  the  picture  is  a  notable  one.  In  composi- 
tion, drawing,  powerful  rendering  of  weaves,  and  the 
pervading  sense  of  movement,  it  displays  the  highest 
artistic  skill.  But  all  these  are  subordinate  to  the 
human  interest.  The  heart  of  the  artist  was  with  the 
gallant  Drake  and  his  men.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  the  painting ;  it  is  this  intense  sympathy 
which  converts  it  into  an  epic  canto,  celebrating  the 
courage  of  her  sons  in  the  great  crisis  of  England's  fate. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  obtaining  details,  and  the 
hindrance  caused  by  the  fogs  of  spring,  Vicat  Cole  was 
unable  to  finish  the  picture  to  his  satisfaction  before  send- 
ing it  in  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Foreground  he  always 
finished  last,  and  there  is  some  slightness  in  the  painting 
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of  the  sea  which  he  would  have  altered  if  lie  had  been 
able  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  it.  But  tins  is, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  to  be  regretted.  As  it  stands, 
the  sea  is  full  of  life  ;  the  dasli  of  its  first  conception  is 
unimpaired.  It  is  possible  that  the  solidity  which  longer 
working  on  it  would  have  added,  might  have  robbed  it 
of  some  of  the  wonderful  energy  and  freshness  which 
form  its  most  conspicuous  charm. 

Adverse  critics  at  the  time  made  the  most  of  this 
slight  want  of  finish,  without  understanding  the  cause 
or  recognising  the  counterbalancing  advantage.  Their 
remarks  on  the  painting  of  the  sea  were  most  amusing 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  motion  of  waves,  and  to 
none  more  so  than  to  the  artist,  whose  eye  was  un- 
equalled for  its  power  of  accurate  observation.  One 
writer  went  so  far  as  to  say  "  the  waves  are  almost 
motionless " — a  criticism  wdiich  was  happily  met  by  a 
characteristic  incident  on  varnishing  day  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  supplied  a  great  painter  s  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Millais,  after  standing  before  the  picture 
for  some  time,  exclaimed,  "  Cole,  I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall 
have  to  call  for  the  steward." 

An  appreciative  notice  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Sews  gives  a  juster  estimate  of  the  work  : — 

"  The    place    of    honour    [Gallery    4]    is  worthily 
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occupied  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  '  Summons  to  Sur- 
render,' an  episode  of  the  Spanish  Armada  story 
as  told  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  his  '  Westward  Ho.' 
There  is  abundance  of  reality  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Old  English  and  Spanish  ships  of  war,  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  the  movement  of  the  waves  ;  but  over 
all  the  artist  throws  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  romance, 
and  almost  of  poetry,  which  accords  well  with  our 
present  thoughts  about  the  Armada  expedition.  No- 
thing is  more  noteworthy  than  the  change  which  has 
come  over  Mr.  Vicat  Cole's  art  since  he  transferred 
his  affection  from  dry  land  to  sea  and  river  scenery. 
His  landscapes,  in  most  instances,  erred  on  the  side 
of  being  too  prosaic,  whilst  his  marine  pictures  are 
brimming  over  with  imaginative  work." 

To  those  who  knew  Vicat  Cole  only  as  the  painter 
of  pure  landscape,  his  later  pictures  of  the  lower 
Thames  and  sea  came  as  a  surprise.  Yet,  as  the 
readers  of  this  work  have  seen,  he  was  always  a  sea- 
painter  at  heart,  and  had  shown  his  quality  as  such 
in  many  a  striking  picture.  Nor  was  there  any  such 
change  in  his  art  as  the  writer,  quoted  above,  imagines. 
The  change  was  in  subject  only  ;  but  many  who  could 
not  see  the  imaginative  power  of  his  representations 
of  Nature  in  her  solitude,  recognised  that  power  when 
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it  \v;is  employed  i?i  bringing  before  them  the  busy 
scenes  and  action  which  their  own  life  enabled  them 
to  understand  better.  Not  a  few,  whose  minds  were 
in  deeper  sympathy  with  the  silence  and  repose  of 
lonely  woods,  hills  and  streams,  whilst  they  could  not 
but  admire  the  manifestation  of  power  in  the  new 
subjects,  looked  on  with  some  regret  when  the  Thames 
had  led  him  on,  past  its  still  reaches,  past  many  a 
quaint  town,  to  the  great  city  and  onwards  to  the  sea. 
The  Armada   picture,  however,  presents   a  scene  which 
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has  its  attractions  for  all.  It  came  from  the  artist's 
heart,  and  appeals  with  equal  force  to  the  man  of 
action  and  the  man  whose  delight  it  is  to  watch  the 
changes  of  sea  and  sky. 

The  second  of  the  two  later  pictures  to  be  noticed 
here,  "Autumn  Morning"  of  1891,  was  his  contribution 
to  the  "  Diploma "  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It 
is  well  known  that  each  Academician,  on  his  election, 
presents  to  the  Academy  a  picture,  which  is  styled  his 
"  Diploma "  work ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
should  be,  that  these  works,  representing  members  of 
the  Academy  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time, 
are  to  be  seen  at  Burlington  House,  in  a  gallery  (the 
Diploma  Gallery)  which  is  open  all  the  year  round. 
Various  causes  had  delayed  the  addition  of  Vicat  Cole's 
contribution,  but,  after  his  serious  illness  in  the  early 
months  of  1891,  he  made  use  of  the  first  return  of 
health  to  fulfil  this  obligation.  What  subject  should 
he  choose  to  represent  him  amongst  the  artists  of 
England?  There  was  scarcely  one,  on  sea  or  land, 
which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  past  performances  to 
select.  His  choice  was  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  it 
should  be  some  simple  scene  of  English  landscape, 
touched  with  the  magic  of  a  distinctive  atmospheric 
effect.     His  thoughts  went  back  to  Surrey,  to  the  view 
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which  had  met  his  eye,  in  the  silence  of  dawn,  from 
liis  friend  Can's  lawn  at  Abinger — a  view  which  he 
had  celebrated  in  his  ''Misty  Morning"  of  1S/4,  clothed 
in 

"  the  first  soft  light  of  morn, 
That  melts  the  fairy  silver  of  the  frost." 

No  true  artist  willingly  repeats  himself.  He  made 
some  change  in  the  subject,  more  in  the  effect.  The 
morning  has  advanced  half  an  hour  ;  the  mists  are 
rolling  off  in  light  clouds  from  the  distance  ;  the  view 
expands,  the  light  is  clearer ;  the  hoar-frost  is  rapidly 
disappearing. 

It  is  not  a  large  picture,  but  it  is  a  perfect  realisa- 
tion of  an  English  scene  imbued  with  poetic  feeling, 
by  an  English  landscape  painter  par  excellence.  And 
not  for  this  reason  only  is  it  a  fitting  "  Diploma" 
picture.  It  reveals  many  of  the  rare  qualities  which 
distinguish  Vicat  Cole's  work  ;  the  delicacy  of  touch, 
the  intensely  poetic  feeling,  the  force  of  light  and 
shade,  the  truth  of  drawing,  and  the  exquisitely  har- 
monious colouring. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  renderings  of  the  subject 
and  effect  is  full  of  interest.  In  the  plates,  form  and 
light  and  shade  only  can  be  compared,  but  in  these 
there  are  many  differences  to  be  noted.     For  the  most 
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part,  the  changes  in  the  Diploma  picture  are  accounted 
for  by  the  increasing  light,  which  makes  details  more 
visible.  The  articulation  of  the  trees,  for  instance,  on 
the  left  of  the  Diploma  picture,  effective  as  it  is  there, 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  earlier  painting 
and  destructive  of  its  breadth.  Each  has  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  hour,  and  presents  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  sweet  English  landscape  under  the  unsullied  light 
of  morning. 


LITTLE   CAMPDEN   HOUSE,  KENSINGTON. 


SOME   TRAITS   OF  VICAT   COLE'S  WORK  AND 

CHARACTER. 

HE  sketches  and  studies  of  an  artist  are  always 
most  interesting,  and  for  good  reasons.  They 
show,  first,  what  scenes  attract  him,  what 
materials  he  foresees  will  be  of  service  to  him 
in  composition.  They  represent  also  first  im- 
pressions in  all  their  freshness,  and  are  often  dashed 
off  with  an  energy  and  abandon  which  are  partly 
lost  in  more  finished  work.  Others  are  finished  with 
a  delicate  minuteness  of  detail  which,  charming  as 
it  is,  must  be  sacrificed,  to  a  degree,  in  a  picture  to 
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the  unity  of  the  composition.  But,  more  important 
than  all,  sketches  and  studies  made  direct  from  Nature 
are  the  artist's  chief  lessons  in  observation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  visible  world,  and,  where  faithfully 
carried  out,  are  the  ties  which  keep  him  ever  close  to 
truth  in  his  larger  paintings. 

Vicat  Cole  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
outdoor  work  of  this  kind.  His  studies  were  innumer- 
able and  varied,  but  all  have  the  stamp  of  reality  on 
them.  A  few  only  can  find  a  place  here,  and  these 
are  arranged  according  to  subject. 

Figure-painting  was  not  one  of  his  strongest  points, 
but  still  his  figures  are  most  carefully  drawn,  and  are 
introduced  with  great  effect  in  his  landscapes.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  complete  artist  should  be  equally 
skilled  in  painting  both  figure  and  landscape,  and  he 
always  regretted  that  he  had  had  no  early  training  in 
painting  from  the  life.  To  make  up  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  lack  of  this  early  training  he  worked  hard, 
during  his  Associateship,  painting  from  models  at  his 
friend  Gary's  Art  School  after  hours,  and  attended 
Professor  Marshall's  lectures  on  anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  sketches  of  figures  here  given  are 
merely  rough  studies  for  his  landscapes,  and  do  not 
represent  the  extent  of  his  skill  in  this  direction. 
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The  animals 
in  his  studies  are 
life-like  in  atti- 
tude, and  true  in 
colour  and  tex- 
ture ;  the  draw- 
ing is  excellent, 
and  the  expres- 
sion of  each  is 
usually  happily 
caught.  More- 
over, genuine 
liking  for  them 
helped  him  to  an 
insight  into  their 


HARVESTING. 


nature,  which  is 

conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  them.  As  points  of 
colour  in  a  landscape  they  are  always  valuable,  and 
they  are  often  used  by  him  most  effectively  as  points 
in  perspective  to  indicate  distance.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  use  may  be  seen  in  the  plate  of  "  The 
Day's  Decline"  of  1876.  Moreover,  they  form  an 
important  feature  of  rural  life,  and  as  such  often  aid 
the  idea  which  the  painter  wishes  to  convey  in  his 
picture. 

9 
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Flowers  and  blossoms,  which  make  up  so  much  of 
the  foreground,  were  objects  of  constant  study  with 
the  artist.  The  primroses  painted  in  18.57  (p.  133),  are 
a  brilliant  example  of  his  early  skill  in  representing 
still-life,  as  the  hawthorn  blossom  (p.  141)  is  of  his  later 
treatment.  He  paints  them  as  if  he  loved  them,  as 
indeed  he  did.  They  were  the  companions  that  sur- 
rounded him  in  happy  days  of  musing  and  peaceful 
work   amid    silent  scenes,  and  he  delighted    in  their 

presence. 

Of  the  many 
studies  which  lie 
made  of  corn, 
the  few  given 
here  illustrate 
well  the  method 
of  his  work,  and 
the  care  which 
he  took  to  pre- 
sent the  harvest- 
field  with  the 
look  it  actually 
wears.  Perhaps 
the  study  (p.  137) 
the  eeapee.  of  the  barleyfield 
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— from  which  it  i.s  not  certain  that  he  ever  painted  a 
picture — is  the  most  perfect  of  the  four,  but  the  broad 
painting  of  the  stooks  and  stubble  of  the  wheat-field  in 
the  last  (p.  143)  is  admirable.  This  study  is  also  a 
splendid  example  of  the  artist's  tine  colouring.  It  is  a 
water-colour,  of  small  size,  and  unfinished,  but  its 
qualities  are  so  rare  that  it  fetched  over  sixty  guineas 
at  the  sale  after  the  painter's  death. 

Three  very  interesting  studies  taken  from  the  same 
place — the  Mill,  the  Bridge,  and  the  Lock  at  Fittleworth 
—belong  to  this  period.  They  recall  the  manner  in 
which  the  painter  spent  many  a  happy  day  in  that 
lovely  region.  Fittleworth  is  a  dreamy,  picturesque 
old  Sussex  village  on  the  Rother,  rich  in  foliage  and 
surrounded  by  wild  commons  decked  with  ferns,  gorse, 
and  heather  in  their  season.  It  is  an  idyllic  spot, 
where  the  landscape  painter  may  lead  an  ideal  life. 
In  whatever  direction  he  looks,  he  sees  a  subject  for 
a  picture,  and  not  seldom  catches  an  impressive  effect, 
such  as  Vicat  Cole  reproduces  in  the  "  Dewy  Eve " 
of  1872  and  "The  Old  Mill  at  Fittleworth"  of  1874. 
These  studies  are  characteristic  each  of  a  special  quality 
in  his  work.  The  Bridge  (p.  146)  and  the  Mill  (p.  42) 
are  examples  of  solid,  careful  painting,  such  as  he  woidd 
put  into  his  work  when  time  and  the  permanence  of 
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the  subject  allowed.  The  Lock  (p.  147)  represents  a 
view  seen  under  a  passing  effect  of  light  between  the 
showers,  on  a  wild,  windy  day,  and  the  touches  are 
rapidly,  but  firmly,  put  in,  to  secure  a  record  of  the 
effect  while  it  lasted.  Such  studies  are  not  only 
valuable  proofs  of  artistic  power,  but  have  a  charm 
of  their  own.  They  are  fresh  from  the  heart  of  Nature  ; 
they  record  the  unaffected  impression  made  on  the 
artist's  mind  at  the  time,  and  bring  before  our  eyes 
the  self-same  look  which  the  scene  wore  on  that 
particular  day  when  he  sat  down  to  paint  it. 

An  inquiring  amateur  has  suggested  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  himself,  and  others  of  like  tastes,  if 
some  account  could  be  given  of  the  considerations 
which  guided  Vicat  Cole  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  and 
what  was  to  him  the  vital  element  of  the  picture  ; 
how,  in  fact,  the  idea  originated  and  developed  in  his 
mind.  His  subjects  were  so  various  that  the  answer 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear,  but  there  was  one 
main  principle  in  all  his  designs.  The  scene  must  have 
a  beauty  and  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own,  and  be 
presented  to  his  mind  pervaded  by  some  characteristic 
effect  which  impressed  him — now  the  soft  beauty  of 
a  river  and  its  surroundings,  wrapt  in  the  warm  colours 
and  deep  repose  of  evening,  as  in  "  The  Day's  Decline " 
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— now  the  grandeur  of  the  stormy  sea  and  cloud-wreathed 
mountains,  as  in  "  Loch  Scavaig'" — now  the  power  of 
the  mighty  river  crowded  with  signs  of  human  activity 


PUNT   ON   THE  AKUN. 


and  life,  as  in  "  The  Pool  of  London."  The  scene  was 
never  separated  from  the  sentiment,  nor  the  sentiment 
from  the  scene.  Until  they  were  united  in  one  distinct 
impression    on    his  mind,  the   picture  took  no  definite 
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shape.  His  aim  seems  to  have  been  almost  identical 
with  that  set  out  by  the  author  of  "Modern  Painters" 
in  the  following  graphic  sentences  : — "  Let  every  picture 
[landscape]  be  painted  with  earnest  intention  of  im- 
pressing on  the  spectator  some  elevated  emotion,  arid 
exhibiting  to  him  some  one  particular,  but  exalted, 
beauty.  Let  a  real  subject  be  carefully  selected,  in 
itself  suggestive  of  and  replete  with  this  feeling  and 
beauty  ;    let    an    effect   of  light   and   colour  be  taken 


PLACING   THE  EEL-BUCK. 


which  may  harmonise  with  both  ;  and  a  sky  not  in- 
vented, but  recollected ;  in  fact,  all  so-called  invention 
is  in  landscape  nothing  more  than  appropriate  recol- 
lection,  good   in  proportion    as   it   is   distinct.  Then 
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let  the  details  of  the  foreground  be  separately  studied, 
especially  those  plants  which  appear  peculiar  to  the 
place  :  if  any  one,  however  unimportant,  occurs  there 
which  occurs  not  elsewhere,  it  should  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position  :  for  the  other  details,  the  highest 
examples  of  the  ideal  forms  or  characters  which  lie 
requires  are  to  be  selected  by  the  artist  from  his  former 
studies,  or  fresh  studies  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  ; 
leaving  as  little  as  possible — nothing,  in  fact,  beyond 
their  connection  and  arrangement — to  mere  imagination. 
Finally,  when  his  picture  is  thus  perfectly  realised  in 
all  its  parts,  let  him  dash  as  much  of  it  out  as  he 
likes  ;  throw,  if  he  will,  mists  around  it,  darkness,  or 
dazzling  and  confused  light,  whatever,  in  fact,  impetuous 
feeling  or  vigorous  imagination  may  dictate  or  desire ; 
the  forms,  once  so  laboriously  realised,  will  come  out, 
whenever  they  do  occur,  with  a  startling  and  impressive 
truth,  which  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are  veiled 
will  enhance  rather  than  diminish  ;  and  the  imagination, 
strengthened  by  discipline  and  fed  by  truth,  will 
achieve  the  utmost  of  creation  that  is  possible  to 
finite  mind . 

"  The  artist  who  thus  works  will  soon  find  that 
he  cannot  repeat  himself  if  he  would  ;  that  new  fields 
of    exertion,    new   subjects  of    contemplation,    open  to 
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him  in  Nature  day  by  day ;  and  that,  while  others 
lament  the  weakness  of  their  invention,  he  has  nothing 
to  lament  but  the  shortness  of  life.  .  .  .  We  should 
like  to  see  our  artists  working  out,  with  all  exertion 
of  their  concentrated  powers,  such  marked  pieces  of 
landscape    character   as   might    bear    upon    them  the 
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impression  of  solemn,  earnest  and  pervading  thought, 
definitely  directed,  and  aided  by  every  accessory  of 
detail,  colour  and  idealised  form,  which  the  disciplined 
feeling,  accumulated  knowledge,  and  unspared  labour 
of  the  painter  could  supply." 
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So  completely  does  this  passage  represent  Vicat 
Cole's  motive  and  method,  the  origin  and  development 
of  his  pictures,  that   nothing  need  be  added  to  it.  It 


SKUTCM    or  SIIEKI 


su}>2>lies  happily  the  interpretation  of  those  already 
noticed,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  more 
fully  those  which  follow. 

A  grand  lesson  in  the  observation  of  Nature  may  be 
learned  from  the  study  of  his  pictures.  So  much  is 
passed  by  unnoticed,  so  many  beauties  elude  the  eye 
in  a  general  view  of  the  scenes  even  which  give  us 
most  pleasure.  We  look  into  the  artist's  work  more 
closely  than  into  Nature's  face,  and  there,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  we  see  the  full  loveliness  of  her  features. 
r 
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This  is  one  of  the  many  services  which  a  great  land- 
scape painter  renders  ns.  He  spends  his  life  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  that  is  fair  and  grand  in  the 
visible  world,  and  in  representing  on  canvas  the 
essence  of  its  charms.     No  dainty  detail  is  too  minute 
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to  attract  his  notice,  no  effect  so  bold  that  he  shrinks 
from  realising  it. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  following  letter — one  of 
many  such  which  the  artist  received  from  unknown 
admirers — expresses  well  the  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  influence  of  Vicat  Cole's  pictures  in  awakening 
the  powers  of  observation  in  others :  — 
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Mv  dear  Sir, 


August  26th3  L887. 


"A    circumstance   took   place    the   other  day 
that  I  think  cannot  fail  to  interest  you,  and  I  do  not 


hesitate  to  relate  it,  as  I  think  a  painter  is  at  such  a 
disadvantage  compared  with  a  musician,  in  the  fact  that 
he  knows  so  little  of  the  delight  and  instruction  that  his 
works  afford.  I  took  two  of  my  sons  to  see  the  pictures 
at  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  and  called  their  special 
attention  to  the  glorious  landscapes  of  yours  that  are  on 
view  there.  We  went  on  to  a  little  village  in  Derby- 
shire for  our  holiday,  and  one  line  afternoon  climbed 


i 
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up  a  long,  steep  hill  to  the  top  of  the  moors,  and,  when 
we  turned  round,  a  magnificent  prospect  burst  on  our 
view. 

"  A  glorious  valley  lay  spread  out  for  miles  before  us 
— richly- wooded  hills  ;  golden  cornfields  ;  the  Derwent, 
like  a  silver  thread,  winding  in  the  distance  ;  slumbering 
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hamlets,  from  whose  cottages  the  smoke  curled  lazily 
up  ;  the  great  house  of  Chatsworth  on  our  left ;  magni- 
ficent rolling  clouds  above  us  ;  while  over  the  far-distant 
hills  to  our  right  a  great,  yellow,  sulphurous  thunder-cloud 
gradually  rose  up,  throwing  a  weird,  magical  light  over 
all  the  scene.    We  stood  for  a  while  in  silence,  knee- 
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deep  in  the  purple  heather,  when  at  last  one  of  my 
boys  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  father,  there  is  only  one  man  in 
England  to-day  who  could  paint  that!'  I  asked, 
'Who?'  and  he  said,  "Why,  Vicat  Cole.' 

"I  am  sure  that  such  a  spontaneous  testimony  cannot 
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but  be  gratifying  to  you,  and  although  there  are  some 
of  us  who  in  these  unfortunate  times  find  your  pictures 
far  beyond  our  reach,  and  can  only  look  and  long,  yet 
we  have  to  thank  you  for  teaching  us  what  to  see  and 
how  to  see  it. 

"I  am, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Robert  Davis." 
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Vicat  Cole's  reply  is  highly  characteristic.  It  shows  a 
delicate  courtesy  and  recognition  of  the  kind  meaning  of 
his  correspondent  ;  but,  above  all,  it  reveals  the  modesty 
that  was  so  winning  a  part  of  his  nature  : — 

ICilU*  (iHamplun  Inns*, 


2-  ^ 
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Unconsciously,  in  the  sentence  "  Life  is  very  short 
for  painting/'  he  gives   a   pathetic  English  version  of 
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the  old  saying  "Vita  brews,  ars  longa,"  and  an  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Ruskin's  phrase  quoted  above — "While 
others  lament  the  weakness  of  their  invention,  he 
has  nothing  to  lament  but  the  shortness  of  life." 
"  I  have  done  nothing  yet  compared  to  what  I  hoped 
to  have  done  "  recalls  the  saying  of  Stothard  towards 
the  close  of  his  life — "  I  feel  that  I  have  not  done  what 
I  might  have  done " — and  Mr.  C.  R,  Leslies  comment, 
"  Perhaps  this  is  the  feeling  at  last  of  every  painter." 

The  pictures  referred  to  as  exhibited  at  Manchester 
in  1887  were  "Summer  Rain,"  "Hay-time,"  "Loch 
Scavaig,"  and  "  Ripening  Sunbeams  '  —all  noticed  in  this 
volume — and  two  of  the  Thames  series,  "  A  Thames 
Backwater  "  and  "  Iffley  Mill." 

This  service  of  art  in  opening  the  eyes  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  beauties,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
poetry,  of  Nature  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  What 
is  missed  by  the  want,  and  what  is  gained  by  the 
possession,  of  these  faculties  is  well  expressed  by  Emerson, 
one  of  Nature's  true  poets  : — 

"  Nature  never  becomes  a  toy  to  the  wise  spirit. 
The  flowers,  the  animals,  the  mountains,  reflect  the 
wisdom  of  his  best  hour  as  much  as  they  delighted 
the  simplicity  of  his  childhood.  To  speak  truly,  few 
adult  persons  can  see  Nature.    The  sun  illuminates  only 
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the  eye  of  the  man,  but  shines  into  the  eye  ard 
heart  of  the  child.  The  lover  of  Nature  is  he  whose 
inward  and  outward  senses  are  still  truly  adjusted  to 
each  other  ;  who  has  retained  the  spirit  of  infancy  into 
the  era  of  manhood.  His  intercourse  with  heaven  and 
earth  becomes  part  of  his  daily  food.  In  the 

tranquil  landscape,  and  especially  in  the  distant  line  of 
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the  horizon,  man  beholds  somewhat  as  beautiful  as  his 
own  nature. 

"  The  greatest  delight  which  the  fields   and  woods 
minister,  is  the  suggestion  of  an  occult  relation  between 
man  and  the  plant.    I  am  not  alone  and  unacknowledged. 
s 
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They  nod  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  The  waving  of 
the  boughs  in  the  storm  is  new  to  me,  and  old.  It 
takes  me  by  surprise,  and  yet   is   not   unknown.  Its 


A   HILLSIDE  CORNFIELD. 


effect  is  like  that  of  a  higher  thought  or  a  better 
emotion  coming  over  me  when  I  deemed  I  was  thinking 
justly  or  doing  right.  .  .  .  When  we  speak  of  Nature 
in  this  manner,  we  have  a  distinct  but  most  poetical 
sense  in  the  mind.  We  mean  the  integrity  of  impression 
made  by  manifold  natural  objects." 

What  Emerson  says  of  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
waving  of  the  boughs  in  the  storm  is  equally  true,  as 
he  means  us  to  understand,  of  every  fresh  view  of 
Nature.    Few  adult  persons  see  Nature  and  the  inner 
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sentiment  which  underlies  her  varied  aspects  until  they 
have  learned  from  the  landscape  painter  to  enter  into 
the  occult  relation  between  man  and  the  manifold 
natural  objects  which  surround  him,  and  to  be  conscious 
of  the  distinct  but  most  poetical  sense  conveyed  by  these 
to  the  mind. 

That  Vicat  Cole  was  not  insensible  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  function  of  his  art,  is  proved  by  the 
preservation  among  his  papers  of  the  passage  from 
Browning,  in  which  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  states  the 
painter's  case  thus  : — 

"  You've  seen  the  world 
— The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power, 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colours,  lights  and  shades, 
Changes,  surprises, — and  God  made  it  all ! 
— For  what  ?    Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river's  line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above, 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child, 
These  are  the  frame  to  ?     What's  it  all  about  ? 
To  be  passed  over,  despised  ?  or  dwelt  upon, 
Wondered  at  ?    '  Oh,  this  last,  of  course  ! ' — you  say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say, — paint  these 
Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  comes  of  it? 
God's  works — paint  any  one,  and  count  it  crime 
To  let  a  truth  slip.    Don't  object,  'His  works 
'  Are  here  already  ;  Nature  is  complete : 
'  Suppose  you  reproduce  her — (which  you  can't) 
'  There's  no  advantage  !    You  must  beat  her,  then.' 
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For,  don't  you  mark  ?  we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see ; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that. " 

These  lines  are  specially  applicable  to  all  true  land- 
scape art,  in  studying  which  there  are  few  who  do 
not  become  conscious  of  things  they  have  passed 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  without  notice.  And  of  no 
landscapes  is  this  more  truly  said  than  of  Vicat 
Cole's.  They  will  bear  looking  into  closely  ;  and  the 
more  closely  they  are  regarded,  the  more  beauties, 
before  unsuspected,  appear.  With  all  the  breadth 
which  characterises  his  pictures  of  this  decade  and 
afterwards,  there  is  always  an  exquisite  finish  which 
yields  continual  surprises. 

The  sentence  in  which  Emerson  speaks  of  the  lover 
of  Nature  as  one  who  has  retained  the  spirit  of  child- 
hood into  the  era  of  manhood  recalls  one  of  the  choicest 
qualities  of  Vicat  Cole's  nature.  With  all  the  strength 
of  a  most  manly  character,  he  had  preserved  the 
simple  ingenuous  spirit  of  childhood  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness. Every  lovely  vision  of  beauty  was  a  new 
revelation  to  him,  and  shone  alike  into  the  eye  and 
into   the   heart.       Wonder    and    admiration    were  not 
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merely  possible  to  him,  but  were  part  of  Ms  very 
being.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  of 
his   art.      In  an  age   the   philosophy   of  which  seems 


THORN  BLOSSOM. 


to  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  nil  admirari,  here 
is  a  man  who  clearly  declares  on  his  canvases  that  he 
can  wonder,  admire,  and  love  with  the  open  heart  of 
a  boy.  His  enthusiasm  is  caught  by  thousands  in 
whom  the  spirit  is  still  young.  His  eyes  have  taught 
theirs  to  see  as  they  never  perhaps  saw  before  ;  and 
as  they  look,  they  are  made  to  feel  the  truth  of  the 
higher  philosophy  of  Wordsworth  : — 

"  We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love." 
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STUDY   OF  WHEAT. 


An  exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  appreciation 
of  one  great  painter  by  another,  and  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed  are  often  peculiarly  graceful,  but 
their  chief  value  lies  in  the  certainty  of  the  judgment 
which  the  skilled  artist  is  entitled  to  pronounce  on 
work  which  he  thoroughly  understands.  The  opinions 
of  some  of  his  brother  -  artists  on  Vicat  Cole's  work 
will  be  given  later,  but  already  at  this  period  it  is 
possible  to  apply  to  it  with  perfect  truth  the  sin- 
gularly expressive  words  used  by  Constable  of  Claude ; 
and  by  Leslie  of  Turner. 

Constable  says  of  Claude  : — "  The  characteristics  of 
his  pictures  are  always  those  of  serene  beauty.  Sweet- 
ness and  amenity  reign  through  every  creation  of  his 
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pencil  ;  but  his  chief  power  consisted  in  uniting  splendour 
with  repose,  warmth  with  freshness,  and  dark  with 
light." 

Leslie  writes  of  Turner  in  1816: — ''He  combines 
the  highest  poetical  imagination  with  an  exquisite 
feeling  for  all  the  truth  and  individuality  of  Nature  ; 
and  he  has  shown  that  the  ideal,  as  it  is  called,  is 
not  the  improving  of  Nature,  but  the  selecting  and 
combining  objects  that  are  most  in  harmony  and 
character  with  each  other." 

In  claiming  these  descriptions  as  accurate  represen- 
tations of  Vicat  Cole's  art,  no  comparison  is  intended 
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or  hinted  at.  They  are  quoted,  simply  because  no  others 
so  aptly  express  the  impression  which  his  pictures 
make  on  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced  observer,  and 
because  they  form  a  concise  summary,  in  artistic 
language,  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  art.  The 
serene  beauty,  the  sweetness  and  amenity,  the  dark 
and  light,  the  repose  and  freshness,  are  visible  to  all 
in  the  plates  of  this  volume  ;  but  the  union  of  splendour 
with  repose,  and  of  warmth  with  freshness,  must  be 
looked  for  on  the  canvases  themselves. 

Repose  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  most  ;  repose 
in  the  artistic  meaning,  for  there  is  nothing  forced, 
nothing  startling,  nothing  over-prominent  ;  repose,  too, 
in  the  pervading  sense  of  permanence  and  rest — rest 
in  the  soft  sunlight,  in  the  massive  shadows,  in  the 
firm  rendering  of  trunks,  branches,  and  foliage  of  trees 
— rest  in  the  reflections  on  the  flowing  stream  and  in 
the  shadows  of  the  clouds.  This  repose  is  the  very 
essence  of  poetic  feeling,  the  perfection  of  artistic- 
power.  If  only  for  this  one  precious  quality,  Vicat 
Coles  pictures  are  treasures  of  landscape  art.  They 
are  restful  to  the  eye,  restful  to  the  brain,  restful  to 
the  whole  being  of  the  lover  of  Nature. 

Those  who  knew  the  artist  well,  will  recognise  how 
completely    this    quality    in    his     art     represented  a 
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corresponding  quality  in  the  man  himself.  In  painting 
what  he  loved  best  and  sympathised  with  most,  he 
unconsciously  reproduced  much  of  his  own  nature  on 
his  canvases,  as  every  great  artist  must.  Sweetness, 
amenity,  strength  and  repose  were  marked  features 
in  liis  own  character,  else  he  would  never  have  realised 
them  in  his  pictures. 

Leslie  s  phrase,  "  the  selecting  and  combining  objects 
that  are  most  in  harmony  and  character  with  each 
other,"  describes  with  precision  Vicat  Cole's  method 
of  composition,  but  the  principle  is  explained  more 
definitely  in  the  following  passage  from  "  Modern 
Painters  "  : — 

"  There  are  few  natural  scenes  whose  harmonies  are 
not  conceivably  improvable,  either  by  banishment  of 
some  discordant  point,  or  by  addition  of  some  sympathetic 
one  ;  it  constantly  happens  that  there  is  a  profuseness 
too  great  to  be  comprehended,  or  an  inequality  in  the 
pitch,  meaning,  and  intensity  of  different  parts.  The 
imagination  will  banish  all  that  is  extraneous  ;  it  will 
seize,  out  of  the  many  threads  of  different  feeling 
which  Nature  has  suffered  to  become  entangled,  one 
only  ;  and  where  that  seems  thin  and  likely  to  break, 
it  will  spin  it  stouter,  and  in  doing  this,  it  never  knots, 
but  weaves  in  the  new  thread  ;  so  that  all  its  work  looks 
t 
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as  pure  and  true  as  Nature  itself,  and  cannot  be  guessed 
from  it  but  by  its  exceeding  simplicity  (known  from  it,  it 
cannot  be) ;  so  that  herein  we  find  another  test  of  the 
imaginative  work,  that  it  looks  always  as  if  it  had 
been   gathered   straight  from  Nature,  whereas  the  un- 
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imaginative  shows  its  joints  and  knots,  and  is  visibly 
composition.  .  .  .  We  frequently  hear  works  that 
have  no  truth  in  them  justified  or  elevated  on  the 
score  of  being  imaginative.  Let  it  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  imagination  never  deigns  to  touch 
anything  but  truth." 

Few  landscapes  will  bear  the  application  of  the 
above   test   so   well  as  those  represented  here.  They 
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look  as  though  they  h<t<I  been  gathered  straight  from 
Nature;  and  this,  which  by  certain  critics  lias  always 
been  alleged  against  them  as  a  proof  of  want  of  imagi- 
nation, is  here  pronounced,  by  a  greater  than  they, 
the  true  test  of  imaginative  power.     The  harmony  of 
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the  various  parts  and  effects  is  complete  ;  it  is  Nature 
herself,  without  a  flaw,  that  is  presented  to  our  view. 

In  nothing  is  the  artist's  skill  more  evident  than 
in  the  refined  sense  of  proportion  which  converts  each 
scene  into  a  perfect  whole.  The  writer  once  asked 
him  what  points  in  art  he  considered  most  vital.  Vicat 
Cole  replied :  "  You  remember,  when  Demosthenes  was 
asked  the  same  question  about  oratory,  he  answered : 
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'  First,  gesture ;  second,  gesture ;  third,  gesture.'  So 
I  should  reply  to  you :  First,  proportion  ;  second,  pro- 
portion ;  third,  proportion." 

Looking  at  his  pictures,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  named  form,  colour,  aerial  per- 
spective, etc.  ;  but  these,  in  his  mind,  were  subordinate 
to,  or  perhaps  included  in,  the  one  idea  of  proportion. 
The  study  of  any  one  of  the  plates  will  show  how 
this  idea  pervades  his  work,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  key 
which  opens  to  us  the  secret  of  its  subtle  truth. 

Careful  as  he  was  in  all  things  that  concerned  his 
art,  Vicat  Cole  was  strangely  indifferent  on  many 
matters  of  everyday  life.  If,  for  instance,  he  were  going 
anywhere  by  train,  instead  of  consulting  Bradshaw,  he 
would  often  drive  to  the  railway  station,  ask  a  porter 
when  the  next  train  started  for  the  place  to  which  he 
was  going,  give  the  luggage  into  his  charge,  and  saunter 
about  till  the  time  arrived. 

This  indifference  to  time  probably  saved  his  life  on 
one  occasion.  He  was  sketching  down  river  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1878,  and  intended  to  return  by  the 
ill-fated  Princess  Alice  steamboat.  Fortunately  he  did 
not  arrive  at  the  pier  at  Woolwich  until  just  after 
she  had  left,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  was  run 
into  and  sunk,  with  so  many  of  her  passengers. 
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Amongst  other  points  of  interest  in  his  life  should  be 
recorded  the  fact  that  he  joined  the  Artists'  Volunteer 
Corps  in  1861,  and  continued  a  member  until  he  broke 
his  Leg  in  1875.  Tn  rifle-shooting  he  took  great  interest, 
and  was  a  very  steady  shot,  earning  for  himself  among 
his  comrades  the  sobriquet  of  "  centre  Cole." 

It  may  be  asked,  How  was  it  that  Vicat  Cole,  a 
man  of  such  industry,  exhibited  so  few — rarely  more 
than  two  in  a  year — of  the  pictures  he  painted  ?  That 
he  did  not  exhibit  more  was  due  to  the  foolish  and  in- 
discriminate outcry  in  the  Press  about  the  amount  of 
wall-space  taken  up  by  Academicians,  to  the  exclusion 
of  outsiders.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  combated 
his  sensitiveness  on  this  point,  and  represented  to  him 
that  what  people  went  to  see  at  the  Royal  Academy 
was  the  work  of  the  best  of  the  Academicians.  Partly 
from  this  sensitiveness,  partly  perhaps  from  a  generous 
feeling  for  outsiders,  he  could  not  be  persuaded. 

Everyone  must  sympathise  with  consideration  for 
rising  talent ;  but  the  grievance  is,  in  a  great  part, 
imaginary  and  immensely  over-stated.  The  number  of 
works  each  year  that  cannot  be  hung  is  enormous,  and 
doubtless  there  is  many  a  deserving  picture  among 
them.  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  any  outsider, 
however  miserable  his  work,  is  free  to  send  in  a  dozen 
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pictures  ?  What  time  and  labour  are  spent  in  looking 
through  them  !  What  difficulty  in  making  a  selection 
out  of  such  a  mass !  And,  after  all,  how  few  works  of 
outsiders  are  of  such  a  quality  as  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  an  exhibition !  Academicians  now  limit  themselves 
to  four  pictures.  The  first  step  towards  improvement 
would  be  to  limit  an  outsider — say,  to  two.  Better 
work  would  be  sent  in,  and  a  far  better  chance  be  given 
of  the  selection  of  the  best. 

One  school  of  young  artists,  and  one  only,  has 
real  grounds  of  complaint — namely,  the  English  Land- 
scape School.  They  see  year  by  year  slavish  imitators 
of  the  French  School,  and  slovenly  Impressionists  of 
every  shade,  well  treated,  whilst  their  own  works, 
however  excellent,  are  returned  on  their  hands.  Nor 
are  they  better  treated  by  the  Academy  as  students. 
The  examination  for  the  Academy  Schools  is  purely  a 
test  of  skill  in  drawing  the  figure.  The  finest  land- 
scape that  Turner  ever  painted  would  not  secure  his 
election  now  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Vicat  Cole  saw  all  this,  and  doubtless  expressed  his 
opinions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  but  never 
criticised  the  conduct  of  the  Academy  elsewhere.  His 
loyalty  to  the  Academy  was  as  absolute  as  it  was 
sincere.    He  could  not  bear  a  word  said  against  it  as  a 
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body,  or  against  individual  members,  and  always  main- 
tained that  they  represented  all  that  was  best  in  the 
art  of  England,  and  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  do 
what  was  right  in  the  service  of  that  art,  Like  Turner, 
lie  regarded  the  Academy  as  an  alma  mater,  to  be  loved, 
honoured,  and,  if  need  be,  defended.  One  singular 
proof  of  his  loyalty  he  gave — from  the  day  when  he 
was  elected  Associate  he  never  sent  a  picture  to  any 
other  exhibition. 

In  1874  Vicat  Cole  bought  Little  Campden  House, 
Kensington,  and  moved  into  it  in  September  of  that 
year.  It  is  a  house  with  a  character  of  its  own,  which 
renders  it  a  home  especially  suitable  for  an  artist. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  depressing  modern  London 
house  about  it  or  its  surroundings  ;  it  resembles  rather 
a  well-built  old  country-house.  Situated  on  the  top 
of  Campden  Hill,  far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  traffic, 
and  sheltered,  further,  by  gardens  in  the  front  and  at 
the  back,  it  offers  the  quiet  and  retirement  which  are 
so  precious  to  a  worker.  Its  fine  studio  was  built  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Egg,  R.A.,  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan, 
who  occupied  it  after  him. 

The  old  house  had  formed  part  of  the  residence 
of  Queen  Anne,  then  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  in- 
cluded  the   nurseries  for  her  children,  who  faded  away 
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one  after  the  other.  The  sound  of  their  pattering  feet 
is  said  to  be  still  heard  at  times  along  the  corridor  on 
the  first  floor. 
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Here  the  artist  and  his  family  found  a  home  to 
their  taste  for  nearly  nineteen  years,  till  his  death  in 
1893. 

END  OF   VOI,.  II. 
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